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THE ADMINISTRATION’S TRUST PROGRAM 


I—THE INTERSTATE TRADE COMMISSION 


RESIDENT WILSON, in his address to Con- 

gress on the trust question, proposed five main 

lines of legislation. Bills were drawn embody- 

ing these suggestions and introduced in Con- 
gress. They were promptly dubbed the Five Brothers, 
in reminiscence of the Seven Sisters, Mr. Wilson’s New 
Jersey trust laws. The bills are undergoing revision 
at the hands of two committees of the House and will 
be reported in amended form at short intervals. We 
shall discuss the provisions of these bills in a series of 
editorials of which this is the first. 


HE first of the Administration trust bills to arrive 

at anything like final form, is that establishing an 
Interstate Trade Commission. It has received the ap- 
proval of every member of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce but one—Congress- 
man Lafferty, a Progressive. 

The bill creates a commission of three members. Only 
two of them may belong to one political party. The com- 
mission will absorb the Bureau of Corporations. It will 
be essentially an investigating body. Every corporation 
doing an interstate business and having a capitalization 
of five million dollars and over must make regular re- 
ports to the commission. These reports must cover the 
facts about the corporation’s organization, its bond- 
holders and stockholders, and its financial condition, and 
such additional facts concerning its relations to other 
corporations and its business practises as the commis- 
sion may require. Any interstate corporation with a 
smaller capitalization must make similar reports if it 


falls into one of the classes which the commission is 


empowered to make. 

In addition to the receipt of these annual reports the 
commission may make investigations of corporations 
for two purposes. Upon the direction of the President, 
the Attorney-General or either house of Congress, an 
investigation shall be made to determine whether any 
corporation is violating the Sherman act or any other 
act relating to restraint of trade. In reporting the re- 
sults of such investigation, the commission may make 
recommendations for the readjustment of the business 
of the corporation to comply with the law. The reports 
made after such investigations as these may be made 
public at the discretion of the commission. 

The commission may also be requested by a court 
to make an investigation. When any suit in equity is 
brought by the Attorney-General under the Sherman 
act, the court may refer to the commission for investi- 
gation and report any question arising in relation to 
the case itself or the proposed decree of the court. 


As we have said, the new commission would be purely 
an investigating body. It would be established, in the 
words of President Wilson’s address to Congress on the 
trust question, “‘as an instrument of obtaining informa- 
tion and publicity, and as a clearing house for the facts 
by which both the public and the managers of great 
business undertakings should be guided.” The proposed 
commission is good as far as it goes. It is a marked ad- 
vance, because of its largely increased powers and 
duties, upon the present Bureau of Corporations. It 
would afford information as to the methods and prac- 
tises of great interstate corporations. That is good. It 
would provide a means for turning the light of publicity 
upon those corporations which were inclined to adopt 
oppressive practises. That also is good. It would help 
the President and Congress to legislate and the courts 
to adjudicate by giving them facts to go upon. Still 
good. But all this is not enough. 


N Interstate Trade Commission with no greater 

powers than these would doubtless have its uses. So 
would the Interstate Commerce Commission if it had 
no greater powers. But it would fall lamentably short of 
being the effective regulator of the railway service of 
the country that it is today. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission is valuable—it were closer to the mark, 
perhaps, to say invaluable—because it has great power 
and independent power. The function of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is not merely to investigate, to 
advise, to recommend; it is to regulate. 

It is such a body that is needed in the field of inter- 
state commerce outside the realm of transportation as 
well as within it. It is not such a body that the Admin- 
istration bill proposes to establish. 

The Interstate Trade Commission should have power 
to act upon its own initiative. It should be compelled to 
wait neither for the courts nor Congress nor even the 
President. It should be empowered to regulate business, 
not merely to investigate it. It should be able to issue 
orders, not merely to give advice. It should be able to 
compel right doing, not merely to discover and report, 
upon wrong doing. 

There are two divergent theories of dealing with big 
business. Both seek the same end—the prevention of 
private monopoly, which, as President Wilson has ef- 
fectively said, is indefensible and intolerable, and the 
protection of the public against combinations formed or 
carried on for their exploitation. The purpose of these 
theories is the same, the methods by which they would 
achieve that purpose are essentially different. 

The one method is by prohibition and punishment; 
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the other method is by administrative regulation. The 
one has been aptly called “regulation by law-suit.” This 
is the method which we have tried for twenty-four years. 
Some of the grosser evils of monopoly it has checked 
and punished. But that it has really solved the problem 
of monopoly few would be willing to contend. 

The other method is regulation by commission. This 
method has proved successful in dealing with the rail- 
roads, it has proved successful in dealing with public 
service corporations in the states. 

President Wilson and his party associates are wedded 
to the idea of regulation by law-suit. They propose to 
improve the existing machinery for such regulation, to 
improve the laws directed against the evils of monopoly 
and to strengthen their administration. We believe that 
they are not moving in the right direction. 

An Interstate Trade Commission is an admirable 
thing. We should have it speedily. But it should be a 
body with real powers, able to speak with the voice of 
authority. Its mission should be twofold, to put an end 
by the irresistible force of regulation to the evil prac- 
tises of those business men who seek the unfair advan- 
tages and the ill-gotten gains of private monopoly, and 
to assist and encourage the legitimate activities of those 
business men—vastly more in number—who wish only 
to deal fairly with their neighbors and to deserve well 
of the community. 





A PANAMA PRIMER 


UCH of the present controversy over the question 

of Panama tolls is a misunderstanding due to 
ignorance of the factors of the problem. It has often 
happened that prominent men in speaking on the sub- 
ject both in Congress and out have betrayed the fact 
that they had never read the treaties whose interpreta- 
tion they wer. discussing. It must be remembered that 
this is no new question. The Panama Canal has been 
under discussion for nearly four centuries and the 
rivalry between Great Britain and the United States for 
the control of the interoceanic routes began some sev- 
enty years ago. Perhaps the best way to present the 
salient points of this long diplomatic history is in the 
form of the old-fashioned catechism with proof-texts. 

Q. Why can’t we do what we like with a canal con- 
structed on our own land? 

A. The Canal Zone is not our own land. It belongs to 
the Republic of Panama. We have “the use, occupation 
and control” of it for canal purposes. (Hay-Bunau 
Varilla Treaty, Art. II, III.) 

Q. But at least it is our own Canal, for we built it. 
Why have we not the right to discriminate in favor of 
our own shipping in the matter of tolls on our own 
Canal? 

A. Because we promised both Great Britain and Pa- 
nama to open the Canal to the vessels of all nations “on 
terms of entire equality.” (Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, 
Art. III, Clause I; Hay-Bunau Varilla Treaty, Art. 
XVIII.) 

Q. Has not the change of sovereignty due to the seces- 
sion of Panama released us from the obligations of the 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty? 

A. No, because that treaty expressly provides that “no 
change of territorial sovereignty” shall affect its pro- 
visions. (Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, Art. IV.) 


Q. Why did we have to get the consent of Great 
Britain in 1901 before undertaking the Canal? 

A. Because in 1850 the two nations had agreed that 
neither would obtain or exercize any exclusive control 
or acquire any dominion or take any advantage over any 
interoceanic canal or railroad. (Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, 
Art. I, VIII.) 

Q. What was the state of affairs at the time when the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty was negotiated? 

A. Great Britain had control of the Nicaragua route 
and the United States had control of the Panama route. 

Q. How did Great Britain secure control of the Nica- 
ragua route? 

A. Because our. Government refused to confirm the 
treaties signed by our envoys, Hise and Squiers, in 1849, 


-by which Nicaragua gave to the United States the ex- 


clusive right to construct a canal across the Isthmus of 
Nicaragua and to protect it by fortifications. 

Q. Has such an opportunity come to us since? 

A. Yes, a treaty with Nicaragua of even greater ad- 
vantage to us is now held up in the Senate. 








ARTICLES READY INDEXED 


HE suggestion made in The Independent that some 

day periodicals would print their articles in such a 
way that they could be separated complete and filed ac- 
cording to subject by its index number has been adopted 
by the New York University for its new journal, Busi- 
ness Education. The efficiency experts of the School of 
Commerce, Accounts and Finance—which for some 
mysterious reason includes journalism—have devised a 
standard classification of business with about three 
hundred titles on the decimal system and each article 
has on its lower left corner a number by which the 
reader may put it into its proper envelope. For example, 
an article on the Business Organization of Plant and 
Office will be numbered 2.124 and in that envelope will 
find its fellows. 





NO CENSORSHIP 


HE purpose of those who are trying to impose a 

national censorship on motion pictures is so com- 
mendable that it may easily obscure the insidious danger 
of their proposal. It is, however, in such innocent guise 
that the most serious encroachments upon human free- 
dom have made their appearance. The censorship of the 
press was established with the best of intentions and to 
remedy flagrant evils, yet it was not a good thing on the 
whole and it became in many ways an instrument of 
intolerable tyranny. A long and hard-fought struggle 
was required to overthrow it. In England John Milton 
dealt it a deathblow in his noble plea for freedom of the 
press, Areopagitica. In Russia it still prevails and is one 
of the causes of Russian ignorance and revolution. Our 
own country was born free and altho the evils of un- 
restricted journalism are undeniably serious, any open 
attempt to interfere with this well-established right 
would meet with instant condemnation. 

In England there is still a censor of plays and as he 
is a member of the King’s household the Government 
cannot readily abolish the office. But its abolition will 
doubtless come before long, for vigorous protests are 
being made against the vexatious and arbitrary rulings 
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of the censor and it is becoming generally recognized as 
an absurd and antiquated institution. The vilest things 
are ‘put on the music hall stage with impunity while 
plays of high literary value have been debarred from 
the English theater. For instance, no Biblical plays have 
been allowed until recently. Among the plays debarred 
by the censor in England are Maeterlinck’s and Heyse’s 
plays of Mary of Magdala, Sudermann’s John the Bap- 
tist, Shaw’s amusing political skit Press Cuttings, Ken- 
nedy’s The Servant in the House in its original form 
and Brieux’s Damaged Goods, which was given in this 
country as a moral lesson. An historical play by a modern 
writer which deals in an uncomplimentary way with any 
English sovereign is prohibited and even The Mikado 
was for a time supprest lest it hurt the feelings of the 
Japanese, altho its satire was by no means directed at 
them. 

In regard to many of these plays it is a disputed 
question whether they are harmful or beneficial. It would 
be decided in different ways by different people. It ought 
to be decided in different ways by different people; not 
by one person for the people as a whole. History proves 
the danger of entrusting to any officials, however well 
meaning, the power to prohibit what they disapprove. 
A compulsory and official censorship is rarely beneficial, 
always vexatious and often oppressive. 

Now what experience has proved in regard to the 
censorship of the press and the stage applies with 
double force to the bill before Congress. For the motion 
picture is both journalism and drama, already the most 
popular form of the latter and likely to become of equal 
importance in the former field. To hamper this art in 
its infancy by shackles from which the older arts of 
representation have with difficulty freed themselves is to 
do untold harm to its future development. The cinemato- 
graph is being introduced in schools and homes. Within 
a few years anybody may be able to take motion pictures 
as he now snaps a kodak. But if before he can show his 
films in public he must submit them to a national censor, 
he will be debarred from this interesting pastime and 
instructive pursuit. This will aggravate the tendency, 
already serious, toward the monopolizing of the motion 
picture by a few powerful companies and the elimination 
of the amateur. What is needed now is not more restric- 
tion, but greater freedom for the individual producer. 

Against indecent exhibitions any community can pro- 
tect itself by its ordinary police powers. If there must 
be a censorship it should be local rather than national 
and voluntary rather than compulsory. The existing Na- 
tional Board of Censorship has done good without any 
official authority. Producers are not obliged to submit 
their films to its inspection, but as a matter of fact 
about ninety-five per cent of them do come under its 
supervision and most of the rest are special films of an 
innocuous character and no general interest. 

To avoid the evil influences sometimes exerted upon 
ehildren by motion pictures of violence and vice the best 
way is to establish special theaters for children or to 
have programs suited to them provided at certain hours 
of the day. To prohibit all plays and current events un- 
suited to children is +o condemn the motion picture to 
perpetual childishness. 

We believe in freedom of the press altho we know 
that newspapers are sometimes vulgar and contribute 
to crime by the publication of its details. We believe in 


freedom of speech altho we know that public speakers 
are denouncing our Government and inciting men to the 
violation of law. We believe in freedom of the drama 
altho we know that many plays are designed to pander 
to licentiousness. We believe in freedom of art altho we 
know that many pictures are far from elevating. We 
believe in freedom of motion pictures altho we do not 
doubt their injurious influences in some cases. None of 
these freedoms is absolute. There must be laws against 
libel and indecency and other public outrages of the 
community standards of morals and manners. These 
laws should be more strictly enforced than they are. But 
we do not believe in an official compulsory censorship 
of press, platform or plays. History shows that some 
people will inevitably abuse their freedom. History also 
shows that a censor will inevitably abuse his power, and 
this is a greater evil than the former. 








HAYTI’S FINANCES 


HE reported inclination of Hayti’s new revolutionist 

Cabinet to seek an agreement with the United States 
for a supervision of the collection of Hayti’s revenues 
by our Government probably is due to the reported de- 
sire of the resident Ministers of European powers that 
such an agreement shall be made. And this desire, as 
well as the Cabinet’s inclination, is probably related to 
the failure of Hayti’s new Government to pay the in- 
terest (due on February 1) on the bonds of the railway 
construction loan which were guaranteed by one of the 
Governments which preceded that of General Zamor, 
which has now held power for several weeks. The 
adjoining republic of Santo Domingo has paid more 
than half of its foreign debt by means of its fiscal 
agreement with the United States, procured six or seven 
years ago Foreign creditors of Hayti, having in mind 
the effect of recent revolutions, quite naturally would 
like to see their claims satisfied in the same way. We 
presume that an official application at Washington for 
a duplication of the Santo Domingo fiscal protectorate 
would receive due consideration. We should be glad to 
hear of a favorable response to such an application. 








Very few of our readers object to our really too lim- 
ited use of the improved simplified spelling. The univer- 
sities are coming into line. We notice that lately the 
faculties of Ohio State University, the University of 
Illinois, the Northwestern University and the Univer- 
sity of Missouri in its School of Education have adopted 
a considerable number of simplified spellings in their 
publications. A number of colleges and normal schools 
have taken similar action, and more will follow. 








A surprized correspondent from Florida asks if we 
would allow fellowship with negroes in social relations 
in school and church. Why not? In Public School No. 8, 
Brooklyn, the other day a colored girl took the bronze 
medal for completing the course in six and a half years, 
the first time it has been done in the school; and an- 
other colored girl of fourteen in a class of 108 took the 
silver medal for proficiency in German; and the German 
gentleman who presented it nearly lost his breath when 
he saw her color. These were the only two medals given, 
and the audience of three thousand roared with ap- 
plause. 























THE STORY OF THE WEEK 

















After Villa’s army had 
moved southward to at- 
tack Torreon, the first re- 
ports from the front were not favor- 
able to the rebel cause. It was said 
on one day that Villa’s forces had 
been defeated and driven back at Es- 
calon, 100 miles north of Torreon, 
and on the following day that they 
had suffered another defeat at a 
point sixty miles further south. It 
was evident that defeat had not 
checked their progress. On the 20th 
it became known that Villa, with 
12,000 men, had invested Torreon, 
and that he had easily overcome the 
opposition of small Federal detach- 
ments north of the city. The forward 
aggressive movement ordered by 
Huerta had not taken place. In two 
brief engagements, Federal forces 
had been driven back with a loss of 
about 200 men. 

In the suburbs of Torreon, Villa 
placed his heavy field pieces and pre- 
pared to shell the city, which was al- 
most surrounded by his army. With 
food for a month and 2000 cartridges 
for each of his men, he could bide his 
time. The field pieces were placed 
under the direction of General An- 
geles, an expert artillery officer, who 
had been loyal to Madero. 

Villa says to the correspondent of 
a New York newspaper that he has 
absolutely no ambition to be Presi- 
dent. “I am only a commander of sol- 
diers,” he adds, “a fighting man who 
wishes to be in the thick of battle. I 
obey the orders of my chief, General 
Carranza. I am an uneducated man. 
After Huerta is overthrown, Mexico 
will greatly need a man of letters and 
education and diplomacy. If General 
Carranza himself should ask me to 
be President, I would refuse.” 


Villa at 
Torreon 


Reise Contens Huerta’s Minister of 
ith Lind Foreign Affairs, 
wae ie Senor Portillo y Ro- 
jas, went to Vera Cruz last week and 
hac a conference there with Mr. 
Lind. It is reported that he proposed, 
as the agent of Huerta, that the lat- 
ter should withdraw from the Presi- 
dency and lead his army, and that he 
himself should become provisional 
President. There are some indica- 
tions that this would be acceptable 
at Washington, where Rojas is in 
good repute. But it is also said that 
Huerta desires to be a candidate at 
the election which would be ordered, 
and this is not in accord with the 
conditions originally proposed by 
President Wilson. 
What is said to be an official re- 
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port about the killing of Benton has 
arrived in Washington. It asserts 
that Benton offered to help Villa to 
procure arms, if Villa would help 
him to sell cattle; that the two quar- 
reled while discussing the terms; 
that Benton was stabbed to death; 
that his body was mutilated in a re- 
volting manner, and that the location 
of the grave in which it lies, at 
Juarez, is known. Some say that this 
is the report of Charles A. Perceval, 
the British consul at Galveston, who 
completed, last week, an inquiry for 
the British Government. 

Foreign investors are alarmed by 
Huerta’s virtual cancellation of 
street railway franchises in the sub- 
urbs of the capital, where the rights 
have been given to Lord Cowdray. In 
Tamaulipas the rebels have killed five 
priests and hold three for ransom. 








THE WEEK IN CONGRESS 


Leading subjects of debate were 
the River and Harbor and Agri- 
cultural appropriation bill, the 
pension bill and Panama tolls. 


The- Urgent Deficiency _ bill 
(about $10,000,000) carrying $500,- 
000 for feeding Mexican refugees 
at El Paso, was past, and the im- 
migration bill, retaining the liter- 
acy test, was reported in the Sen- 
ate. 

Resolution for woman suffrage 
amendment to the Constitution had 
a majority vote, 35 to 34, in the 
Senate, but a two-thirds vote was 
required. 

The Trust Commission bill was 
reported in the House by one com- 
mittee, and the text of the Admin- 
istration bill concerning holding 
en was made public by an- 
other. 


Justice Wright, of the District 
of Columbia Supreme Court, was 





again accused in the House, and a 
committee will consider an im- 
peachment resolution. 

A committee of the House re- 
= that the evidence against 

epresentative McDermott did not 
call for expulsion, altho his con- 
duct (in connection with lobbyists) 
should be severely condemned. 
There will be an attempt to expel 
him. 

Mr. Tillman gave a curious lec- 
ture to the Senate on the rules for 
prolonging life. Among other 
things he prescribed a series of 
kicks in bed before rising in the 
morning. 

Among the subjects considered 
by committees were the following: 


The Nicaragua treaty. 





Charges about lobbying. 
Rural credits. 

Price fixing. 

The copper mines strike. 

















They have also burnt a convent and 
two churches. Raids across the bor- 
der in several places are reported. At 
Tecate, California, Mexican bandits 
killed the postmaster and burnt the 
custom house and post office. 


In the Senate, last 
week, the resolu- 
tion for a woman 
suffrage constitutional amendment 
was lost, altho the vote, thirty- 
five to thirty-four, showed a major- 
ity of one for it. A two-thirds vote 
was required. After the rejection of 
this resolution, Senator Shafroth, of 
Colorado, an advocate of woman 
suffrage, introduced another, requir- 
ing a popular vote on the question in 
any state where more than five per 
cent of the voters petition for it. 
This resolution has the support of 
the National Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. 

In the last days of the debate, 
much was said about the negroes. 
Mr. Borah, of Idaho, asserted that 
the suffragists could never get the 
required number of states without 
repealing the fifteenth amendment. 
He asked whether any one thought 
the Southern States would vote for 
an addition of 2,000,000 to the num- 
ber of persons whom they sought to . 
disfranchise. Incidentally he said 
that he was not in favor of giving 
the franchise to Japanese on the 
Pacific Coast or of yielding to the 
Federal Government a state’s control 
of its school system. He would be in 
favor of repealing the fifteenth 
amendment if woman suffrage could 
be obtained in no other way. Mr. 
Vardaman, of Mississippi, asked the 
Senate to modify the original resolu- 
tion by adding provisions which 
would virtually repeal the fif- 
teenth amendment, This the Senate, 
by a vote of nineteen to forty-eight, 
refused to do. Mr. Williams, also of 
Mississippi, moved that the suffrage 
be restricted to white women. The 
vote on this proposition was twenty- 
one to forty-four. 


Woman Suffrage 
in the Senate 


It was expected that the 
debate in the House on the 
bill to repeal the exemp- 
tion of our coastwise shipping from 
the payment of Panama Canal tolls 
would begin in the closing days of 
last week, but delay was caused by a 
dragging discussion of the River and 
Harbor bill. In the course of this dis- 
cussion several members’ spoke 
against repeal. It was asserted that 


Panama 
Tolls 
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the repeal bill was a fee for British 
friendship in our foreign policy. Mr. 
Murdock, of Kansas, published a 
statement to the effect that the Pro- 
gressives in Congress are substan- 
tially a unit in opposition to repeal. 
Denying that exemption violated a 
treaty, he spoke of “the machina- 
tions of the transcontinental rail- 
roads and their foreign allies,” and 
remarked that if “dollar diplomacy” 
was to be “succeeded by a foreign 
policy of peace at any price,” and if 
our domestic affairs were to “wait 
upon the dictation of foreign Minis- 
tries” the time had come “for a new 
declaration of independence.” In the 
Senate the repeal bill has been re- 
ferred to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, whose chairman, Mr. O’Gor- 
man, is the leader of the opposition. 

It is evident that the debate is to 
be one of much bitterness. In the 
Senate, Mr. Jones, of Washington, 
has already accused the President of 
bargaining with Great Britain to 
prevent European interference in 
Mexico. A majority for repeal ap- 
pears to be assured in the House, but 
in the Senate there will be a close 
vote. The influence of Irish-Ameri- 
cans and their societies thruout the 
country is being exerted against re- 
peal. Congressmen are told that if 
they support it no Irish-American 
will vote for them. 


The treaty negotiated with 
Nicaragua by the Taft 
Administration and so 
amended by the Wilson Administra- 
tion that it provides for a kind of 
protectorate, was taken up again last 
week in the Senate committee, where 
Secretary Bryan was heard in sup- 
port of it. Some time ago the com- 
mittee virtually rejected the protect- 
orate features of it. These have been 
disapproved emphatically by other 
Central American countries and by 
one or two South American repub- 
lics. Reports from Nicaragua say 
that they are disapproved by a ma- 
jority of the people there. Opponents 
in that country assert that President 
Adolfo Diaz, who accepted the treaty, 
represents only a minority of the 
people, and is held in office by the 
support of the United States. They 
ask for a treaty negotiated by “a 
representative Government, chosea 
at a free and fair election.” 
Negotiations for a treaty with Co- 
lombia, which were interrupted, have 
been resumed. Various reports say 
that Colombia asks for $30,000,000, 
or even $50,000,000, and that our 
Government will talk of nothing 
more than $10,000,000 or $15,000,- 
000. Colombia at first proposed that 
the United States should acknowl- 
edge a wrong done to her in the mat- 


Two 
Treaties 


ter of the Panama secession, and vir- 
tually apologize for it. There are no 
indications that our Government will 
do anything of the kind. No one in 
Washington believes that a treaty 
containing such an acknowledgment 
could be ratified by the Senate. 


A despatch re- 
ceived in New 
York on the 22d 
from Santarem, which is about 500 
miles from the mouth of the Amazon, 
and signed by Anthony Fiala, the ex- 
plorer, who is with Colonel Roosevelt, 
said “We have lost everything in the 
rapids. Telephone my wife of my 
safety.” It is assumed, of course, that 
all other members of the party are 
safe. Colonel Roosevelt had entered 
the wilds of Central Brazil eight 
days earlier. Going up the Paraguay 
River to the head of navigation, the 
party set out on horses to cross the 
Brazilian plateau, to reach the head- 
waters of “an unexplored river,” and 
to follow this river down to its junc- 
tion with the Amazon. It appears 
that in the rapids of the unexplored 
river they lost their equipment. 


Colonel Roosevelt’s 
Explorations 


Before the 
recent Demo- 
cratic State 
Convention in Indiana, some pre- 
dicted that the influence of Thomas 
Taggart would be successfully ex- 
erted to prevent anything more than 
a merely formal approval of the Wil- 
son Administration and to exclude 
from the platform any support of 
proposed legislation for statewide 
primaries. The state’s two senators 
and several of its congressmen re- 
turned to Indiana, and Senator Kern 
bore with him letters (which were 
published) from the President and 
Secretary Bryan, favoring such pri- 
maries. The President said he was 
surprized to learn that so great and 
wideawake a state had no statewide 
primary law and was so far behind 
in the procession. There is said to 
have been an attempt to prevent the 
election of Senator Kern as a dele- 
gate. It was unsuccessful, and he was 
the permanent chairman. 

Senators and representatives ar- 
gued with and appealed to the plat- 
form committee during an all night 
session, and a statewide primary 
plank was reported by the close vote 
of seven to six. The committee’s 
chairman afterward said that twelve 
of the thirteen members were really 
opposed to primaries; that the plank 
had been adopted only in response to 
the plea that rejection of it would be 
a reflection upon the President’s pol- 
icies, and that the seven who voted 
for it had become their party’s pall- 
bearers. 


Indiana 
Democratic Convention 


No opposition was shown in the 
convention, which adopted the plat- 
form by unanimous vote. In the ad- 
dresses made by the temporary chair- 
man, Governor Ralston, and others, 
the President and his policies were 
most heartily commended, and in the 
platform emphatic approval was ex- 
prest. It is well known, however, that 
influential local politicians resented 
the presence and activity of the dele- 
gation from Washington. The nom- 
ination of Senator Shively for an- 
other term was ordered by the con- 
vention. 


Detectives looking for hid- 
den ammunition in Port of 
Spain (Trinidad) found 
40,000 rounds in a hotel frequented 
by exiled Venezuelans. In an adjoin- 
ing house they brought to light ex- 
President and ex-Dictator Cipriano 
Castro, who had been concealed there 
for some weeks. He disappeared in 
August last, after the collapse of a 
revolt in Venezuela, which was intro- 
duced by a proclamation in which he 
appealed to the patriots of his coun- 
try. The local authorities have asked 
the British Government to say how 
he shall be treated. Great Britain 
will coijperate with the United States 
in keeping him out of Venezuela. In 
that country there is much unrest, 
with little revolts against President 
Gomez in two or three states, but no 
concerted uprising. There is pro- 
nounced disaffection in the army. 
The report that General Mendez, 
governor of Zulia, was assassinated 
at Maracaibo is denied. It is asserted 
that he died of heart failure. General 
Hernandez (El Mocho), a_ noted 
revolutionist, has returned to New 
York from Porto Rico, where he was 
in conference with prominent foes of 
Gomez. 

Our Government recognized the 
provisional Government set up in 
Peru by the men who deposed and 
exiled President Billinghurst, ex- 
pecting that a constitutional election 
would promptly be held. But there 
has been no election, as the present 
rulers say they cannot get a quorum 
of Congress. Vice-President Roberto 
Leguia, who recently returned to 
Peru, should now be President, by 
the provisions of the constitution. 
But the people hate him, and mobs 
have attacked his residence, where 
his life was saved only by a large 
guard of soldiers. 


South 
America 


The compromise on the 
Home Rule question 
proposed by the Prime 
Minister, that any county might by 
a majority vote be excluded from the 
Irish parliament for six years, met 
with no favor from the Opposition. 
Mr. Bonar Law demanded a referen- 


The Ulster 
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dum of the whole country on the 
Home Rule bill as amended by the 
option clause and promised that the 
Unionists would abide by the result. 
He declared that if Mr. Asquith re- 
fused to submit the question to the 
electorate it could only be “because 
the Government thought, in the 
words of Mr. Churchill, that the 
question should be settled by bullets 
rather than by votes.” On the ques- 
tion of the loyalty of the troops Mr. 
Law made a somewhat startling 
declaration : 

What about the army? If it is onl 
a question of disorder, the army will 
nd ought to obey, but if it is a question 
of civil war, the soldiers are citizens, 
like the rest of the people. The army 
will be divided, and that force be de- 


stroyed on which we depend for our na- 
tional safety. 


The vote of censure on the Govern- 
ment moved by the leader of the Op- 
position was voted down by 345 to 
252. In the course of the debate 
Joseph Devlin, Nationalist member 
for Belfast, said that Sir Edward 
Carson, now leader of the Ulster re- 
volt, had been at one time a Home 
Ruler, whereupon Sir Edward shout- 
ed “That is an infamous lie.” Being 
called to order by the speaker he 
changed the expression to “a wilful 
falsehood.” In the midst of the ses- 
sion Sir Edward Carson left the 
House amid Unionist cheers to take 
the train for Belfast, where the 
Ulster Volunteers, said to number. 
110,000, await his orders. 


The Government being 
anxious to avoid provo- 
cation has not attempt- 
ed to arrest any of the leaders of 
the Ulster movement or to prevent 
the open preparations for armed re- 
sistance. The volunteers are allowed 
to parade the streets with arms and 
ammunition without interference of 
the police. But when it was perceived 
that the Opposition would not accept 
the concessions proffered by the Gov- 
ernment the War Office began to re- 
inforce and provision the Ulster gar- 
risons and to station the troops at 
strategic points so as to be prepared 
for any emergency. The soldiers who 
have been stationed at Belfast will be 
removed and replaced by others 
who have not been associating with 
the people they may have to fight. 
There are now about 25,000 British 
troops in Ulster. y/ 

In order to make sure of the loy/ 
alty of the officers Lieut.-General Sir 
Arthur Paget, commander-in-chief 
of the forces in Ireland, sent out a 
notification that any officers not pre- 
pared for active service in Ulster 
should send in their resignations 
within twelve hours. It is said that a 
large proportion of the officers re- 
signed rather than fight against 


Troops for 
Ulster 


Y 


Ulster but reports are conflicting as 
to the number of the resignations. 
Among the most prominent of those 
who resigned are Brig.-Gen. Hubert 
de la Poer Gough, commander of the 
Third Cavalry Brigade, and Gen. J. 
E. Gough, chief of staff in the Alder- 
shot Command. 

Sir Edward Carson is using his in- 
fluence to keep the Orangemen from 
any outbreak, and John Redmond in- 
duced the Nationalists of London- 
derry to forego their Sunday parade 
for fear of provoking a riot. The 
King is watching the situation with 
great anxiety and is in close touch 
with the leaders of both parties. The 
efforts made by the Unionists to in- 
duce him to make use ‘of his royal 
prerogative to prevent a conflict are 
hotly resented by the Liberals. It is 
said to be due to his intervention 
that the Government declined to ac- 
cept the resignations of the officers. 


In order to allay the 
alarmist reports in 
circulation Mr. As- 
quith took the unusual step of issu- 
ing thru the London Times the fol- 
lowing explanation of the attitude 
and acts of the Government: 


First, the recent movement of troops 
in Ireland was of a purely precaution- 
7 character, as it is obvious that the 
policy of disposing small bodies of 
troops in Ulster would be perfectly 
useless from a strategic viewpoint. The 
intention was simply the protection of 
the arms and ammunition depots from 
a vossible raid. As for the so-called 
naval movements, they simply consisted 
of the use of two small cruisers to con- 
vey a detachment of troops to Carrick- 
fergus, without marching them thru 
Belfast. No further movements of 
troops are contemplated. 

Second, the rumor that warrants had 
been issued for the arrest of the Ulster 
leaders never had the very slightest 
foundation. Doubtless Sir Edward Car- 
son and his supporters honestly believe 
the rumor; but the Government never 
has taken and does not contemplate 
~~ such step. 

hird, there seems to be a widespread 
impression abroad that the Government 
contemplates instituting a general in- 
quisition into the intentions of officers 
in event of their being asked to take up 
arms against Ulster. No such action is 
intended, if only for the reason that 
the employment of troops against Ul- 
ster is a contingency which the Gov- 
ernment hopes may never arise. 


The Premier’s 
Statement 


Vi 
//Bditor of 
/Figaro Shot 


The campaign which 
the Figaro has been 
making against Joseph 
Caillaux, Minister of Finance, came 
to a fatal issue thru the murder of 
the editor of that journal, Gaston 
Calmette, by Madame Caillaux. She 
went to the office of the Figaro at 
five o’clock and sent in her card in a 
sealed envelop. Paul Bourget, to 
whom Calmette showed the card, ad- 
vised him not to see her, but he said 
that it was impossible to refuse to 


see a lady and so she was ushered 
into his private office as M. Bourget 
past out. She at once drew a re 
volver from her muff, fired five 
shots and M. Calmette fell mortally 
wounded to the floor. Four bullets 
had entered his body and he died at 
midnight. When the police came 
Mme. Caillaux calmly offered them 
her automobile and in it she was 
taken to the St. Lazare prison. 

She explained that she had shot 
M. Calmette on account of his pub- 
lication in facsimile of a letter by 
her husband and for fear that other 
letters might follow. The letter 
which caused the attack was exceed- 
ingly damaging to Caillaux for it 
showed that he had played a double 
part in the discussion of the income 
tax bills. The part published in the 
Figaro was as follows: 

In spite of my utmost good-will it 
was impossible to write you yesterday. 
I was compelled to endure two trying 
sittings of the Chamber in the morning 
from ten to twelve, and in the after- 
noon from two to eight o’clock, which 
left me exhausted. However, I scored the 
finest success, and demolished the in- 
come tax, while apparently defending it. 
I earned applause from the Center and 
Right and yet did not displease the Left 
too oe. I succeeded in giving a turn 
of the helm toward the Right, which 
was indispensable. 

Another sitting of the Chamber fin- 
ished only at 12:45, and here I am in 
the Senate, where I shall obtain the 
vassage of the direct taxation law. 
The session will undoubtedly close this 
evening. I am harassed, worn out, and 
almost ill, but I shall have rendered a 
real service to the country. 


The letter was signed Ton Jo (Thy 
Jo) and was presumably written to 
Mme. Dupré some time before 1906, 
when she became divorced from 
Jules Dupré and married M. Cail- 
laux, who had divorced his first wife 
for the purpose. In 1912 M. Caillaux 
got a divorce from her and married 
as his third wife the present Mme. 
Caillaux, who had shortly before 
been divorced from her husband, Leo 
Claretie. Her victim, M. Calmette, 
had just secured a divorce, but it had 
not been recorded. It will not be nec- 
essary, however, to pursue these 
matrimonial entanglements further, 
since enough details have been given 
to show the importance of the per- 
sonal factors involved. The scandals 
of Caillaux’s financial and political 
career are as shameful as those of 
his social life. 


Caillaux owes his success 
to his unscrupulous use 
of all possible modes of' 
advancing his own fortunes as well 
as to his unusual ability to handle 
financial affairs. He showed this abil- 
ity while a mere inspector in the 
Treasury Department and he was 
soon promoted by Premier Waldeck- 
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BOWLERS AND GUNS IN ULSTER 


Here is the whole farcical—but sober—incongruity of the situation in epitome. These solid citizens, being reviewed at Dungannon, may 
turn the play into tragedy before this picture reaches your hands 

















ULSTER IS DOING FAR MORE THAN PARADE 


Men of the Ulster Volunteer Force filling sandbags to protect 
trenches at Barnscourt. The military organization is well rounded 





























THE ORANGE FLAG FLIES AGAIN 
The banner carried at the Battle of the Boyne 224 years ago. Sir 
Edward Carson is among the leaders of this procession to the City 
Hall in Belfast to sign the Ulster pledge 





A SIGNAL CORPS FOR THE DEFENSE OF ULSTER 
Wig-wagging across Belfast from the dome of the City Hall. 
A hospital corps of women volunteers is training as vigor- 

ously as the other branches of the service 


Photograph at top of page copyright by International News. Other photographs by Paul Thompson 
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JOSEPH CAILLAUX 


The French Minister of Finance, who fell from 
power as only a Frenchman could fall 


Rousseau to the Ministry of Finance 
in 1901. He held the same office in 
the cabinet of Clemenceau in 1906, 
of Monis in 1911, and of Doumergue 
at the present time. When Premier 
Monis was wounded by the aeroplane 
which cut off the head of Minister of 
Wer Berteaux, the meetings of the 
cabinet were held for a time in the 
bed chambers of the premier. A pho- 
tograph of one of these sessions was 
taken at the suggestion of Caillaux 
and then published to show the in- 
capacity of the premier to exercise 
his office. M. Monis was persuaded by 
Caillaux that President Falliéres 
wanted him to resign. He did so, 
after which Caillaux became premier 
in his place. 

It was while he was at the head of 
the Government that the controversy 
with Germany over Morocco took 
place and the overthrow of the 
Caillaux ministry was due to the dis- 
covery that while he was carrying on 
the negotiation resulting from the 
Agadir incident thru the regular 
diplomatic channels, he was secretly 
intriguing for a settlement on other 
lines thru a German syndicate of 
bankers without the knowledge of his 
ministers of foreign affairs. He is 
also accused of similar negotiations 

- on the side with Spain on the 
Morocco question. 

It was, however, against his fi- 
nancial record that the late editor of 
Figaro directed the attacks that he 
has been publishing almost daily ever 
since Caillaux became Minister of 
Finance in the Doumergue cabinet. 


‘He was charged with having asked 


the Prieu heirs for a rake-off of 
eighty per cent of their claim of $3,- 
000,000, which the French Govern- 
ment obtained from Brazil on ac- 
count of the seizure of French ships. 

He also was involved in the gigan- 
tic swindles of Henri Rochette, who 
got $30,000,000 out of French inves- 
tors, largely of the poorer class. 
Rochette was a young waiter in a 
country hotel when he received a be- 
quest of $1,000, and with this he 
started a chain of stock companies, 
paying the dividends of one with the 
money subscribed for the next. He 
controlled banks, newspapers and 
some seventy industrial and com- 
mercial concerns. In 1908 he was ex- 
posed and arrested but being re- 
leased on bail he resumed his fraudu- 
lent operations with the same success 
as before. In 1910 when the Public 
Prosecutor, Maitre Fabre, was ready 
to bring Rochette to trial he received 
peremptory orders from Premier 
Monis to postpone the case. This 
order M. Monis denies having issued 
and whether he did or not it is 
thought to have been instigated by 
Caillaux with intent to have the case 
outlawed by keeping it from being 
brought to trial for three years. 
Rochette fled to Mexico on the fall of 
Caillaux. 

Of the other charges of graft 


brought by M. Calmette, such as the 
admission to the exchange of Argen- 
tine and Egyptian: securities in 
which he was interested, there is 
here no space to speak. 


The exposure of these 
she Fall of scandalous proceedings 

Caillaux on the part of public 
men has naturally played into the 
hands of the enemies of the republic 
and will profoundly affect the elec- 
tions to be held in a few weeks. The 
funeral of the murdered editor was 
attended by nine thousand persons, 
including ex-President Loubet, the 
ex-Premiers Briand and Barthou, and 
others prominent in politics, art and 
letters. The royalists seized the occa- 
sion to make a demonstration and 
came into conflict with the police, in 
which one royalist was shot and 
thirty were arrested. 

M. Caillaux, and later M. Monis 
resigned from the Ministry; their 
places being taken by Raoul Renault 
as Minister of Finance and Senator 
Gauthier as Minister of Marine. 

An investigating committee has 
been appointed from the Chamber of 
Deputies and has called Caillaux, 
Monis, Fabre and others as wit- 
nesses. It is headed by M. Jaurés, the 
Socialist leader, who declares “I shall 
be a judge of bronze with a sword of 
steel.” 
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MADAME CAILLAUX COULD GET EXPERT HELP OVER HERE 























HOW IT FEELS TO BE PRESIDENT 


FROM THE SPEECH OF PRESIDENT WILSON TO THE NATIONAL PRESS CLUB 
AT WASHINGTON, MARCH 20, 1914 


WAS just thinking of my sense of confusion of 

identity sometimes, when I read articles about 

myself. I have never read an article about my- 
self in which I recognized myself, and I have come 
to have the impression that I must be some kind of 
a fraud, because I think a great many of these 
articles are written in absolute good faith. 

I tremble to think of the variety and falseness of 
the impressions I make—and it is being borne in on 
me so that it may change my very disposition— 
that I am a cold and removed person who has a 
thinking machine inside which he adjusts to the 
circumstances, which he does not allow to be moved 
by any winds of affection or emotion of any kind, 
but turns like a cold searchlight on anything that is 
presented to his attention and makes it work. 

I am not aware of having any detachable appara- 
tus inside of me. On the contrary, if I were to in- 
terpret myself, I would say that my constant em- 
barrassment is to restrain the emotions that are 
inside of me. 

You may not believe it, but I sometimes feel like 
a fire from a far from extinct volcano, and, if the 
lava does not seem to spill over, it is because you 
are not high enough to see into the basin and see 
the caldron boil. 

Because, truly, gentlemen, in the position which 
I now occupy there is a sort of—I do not know how 
else to express it than to say—passionate sense of 
being connected with my fellow men in a peculiar 
relationship of responsibility. Not merely the re- 
sponsibility of office, but, God knows, there are 
enough things in this world that need to be cor- 
rected. 

I have mixt, first and last, with all sorts and con- 
ditions of men—there are mighty few kinds of men 
that have to be described to me, and there are 
mighty few kinds of experiences that have to be 
described to me—and when I think of the number 
of men who are looking to me as the representative 
of a party of hope, with the hope of all varieties 
of salvation from the things they are struggling in 
the midst of, it makes me tremble. 

It makes me tremble not only with a sense of my 
own inadequacy and weakness, but as if I were 
shaken by the very things that are shaking them; 
and if I seem circumspect it is because I am so 
diligently trying not to make any colossal blunders. 

If you just calculated the number of blunders a 
fellow can make in twenty-four hours if he is not 
careful and if he does not listen more than he talks 
you would see something of the feeling that I have. 


I was amused the other day at a remark that 
Senator Newlands made. I had read him the trust 
message that I was to deliver to Congress some ten 
days before I delivered it—and I never stop “doctor- 
ing” things of that kind until the day I have to 
deliver them. 

When he heard it read to Congress he said: “I 
think it was better than it was when you read it 
to me.” 


I said: “Senator, there is one thing which I do 
not think you understand. I not only use what brains 
I have but all I can borrow, and I have borrowed a 
lot since I read it to you first.” 

That, I dare say, is what gives the impression of 
circumspectness and of the “velvet slipper.” 

I am listening, I am diligently trying to collect 
all the brains that are borrowable in order that I 
may not make more blunders than it is inevitable 
that a man should make who has great limitations 
of knowledge and capacity. And the emotion of the 
thing is so great that I suppose I must be some kind 
of a mask to conceal it... . 


In between things that I have to do as a public 
officer I never think of myself as the President of 
the United States, because I never have had any 
sense of being identified with that office. 

I feel like a person appointed for a certain length 
of time to administer that office, and I feel just as 
much outside of it at this moment as I did before 
I was elected to it. I feel just as much outside of it 
as I still feel outside of the Government of the 
United States. 

No man could imagine himself the Government of 
the United States, but he could understand that 
some part of his fellow citizens had told him to go 
and run a certain part of it the best he knew how. 
That would not make him the Government itself or 
the thing itself. It would just make him responsible 
for running it the best he knew how. 

The machine is so much greater than himself, the 
office is so much greater than himself, the office is 
so much greater than he can ever be and the most 
he can do is to look grave enough and self-possest 
enough to seem to fill it. 

I can hardly refrain every now and again from 
tipping the public the wink as much as to say: “It 
is only ‘me’ that is inside this thing. I know per- 
fectly well that I will have to get out presently. I 
know that then I will look just my own proper size 


-and that, for the time being, the proportions are 


somewhat refracted and misrepresented to the eye 
by the large thing I am inside of, from which I am 
tipping you this wink.’’ 


There are blessed intervals when I forget by 
one means or another that I am President of the 
United States. One means by which I forget is to 
get a rattling good detective story, get after some 
imaginary offender and chase him all over—prefer- 
ably any continent but this. Because the various - 
parts of this continent are becoming painfully sug- 
gestive to me. 

The post offices and many other things which stir 
reminiscence have “sicklied them o’er with a pale 
cast of thought.” There are post offices to which I 
would not think of mailing a letter, which I cannot 
think of without trembling with the knowledge of 
all the heart burnings of the struggle there was in 
connection with getting somebody installed as post- 
master. 
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THE CASE 


BY JOHN W. FOSTER, LL.D. 


No American is better qualified to 
discuss the foreign relations of the 
United States than General Foster. 
He has served his country as United 
States Minister to Mexico, Russia 
and Spain. He was Secretary of State 
in the Cabinet of President Harrison. 
On the invitation of the Emperor of 
China he participated in the peace 
negotiations with Japan. He was a 
member of the Anglo-Canadian Com- 
mission, 1898, and the United States 
Alaskan Boundary Tribunal in 1903, 
and a representative of China at the 
Second Hague Conference. — THE 
EDITOR. 


HE attitude of the adminis- 

j tration on the present Mexi- 

can situation is the only wise 
and safe one to assume. There is 
nothing in the present situation to 
warrant intervention. 

The appeal to the Monroe Doctrine 
so often made in the press and by 
public men to justify intervention is 
entirely unwarranted. It is no part 
of our duty under that Doctrine to 
regulate the domestic affairs of any 
other American republic. Nor can we 
derive from that Doctrine any man- 
date to assume for European gov- 
ernments the settlement of their 
complaints against American repub- 
lics. We have always allowed those 
governments full liberty to enforce 
their claims on this hemisphere, pro- 
vided they did not seek to overthrow 
the existing form of government or 
permanently occupy territory. 

It is true that the United States 
has a greater interest in the affairs 
of Mexico than any other Govern- 
ment, but that interest arises from 
our contiguity and the predominance 
of our commercial and industrial re- 
lations. But the present situation 


AGAINST INTERVENTION 
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does not justify intervention on that 
account, altho American citizens 
and their interests in that country 
are often put in jeopardy on account 
of its internal disorders. When our 
citizens made their investments in 
Mexico they knew the past history 
of that country and took the risks 
arising from revolutionary condi- 
tions. Besides, it is the testimony of 
our consuls that the chiefs of both 
sides of the revolution have shown 
no indisposition to protect as far as 
possible American interests, and that 
the injuries suffered by them have 
been at the hands of bandits, and the 
result of the prevailing disorder. 
The injuries inflicted on Americans 
in Mexico are not to be compared to 


those suffered by Great Britain and 
France during our Civil War, and 
yet our Government at that time 
would not tolerate the suggestion of 
intervention, Secretary Seward even 
refusing to receive a joint visit from 
the ministers of the aggrieved coun- 
tries. 

Our past relations with Mexico 
furnish a safe guide for the pres- 
ent situation. Between 1856 and 
1860 Mexico was in a worse state of 
disorder and anarchy than at pres- 
ent, and American citizens in Mexico 
were the victims of greater outrages 
than those suffered in the recent in- 
ternal conflicts. Those outrages were -: 
so intolerable that President Bu- 
chanan urged upon Congress to 
grant him authority to send Ameri- 
can troops into Mexico to protect our 
outraged citizens, and altho these 
recommendations were twice re- 
peated, each succeeding Congress de- 
clined to authorize the entrance of 
American troops into Mexican terri- 
tory. The disorders continued until 
after the close of our Civil War, 
when under Juarez peace was re- 
stored. Soon thereafter a commission 
was appointed which adjusted the 
claims and losses of Americans, and 
for a period of more than forty 
years friendly and peaceful relations 
were sustained between the two 
neighboring nations. 

If the people and Congress of the 
United States will sustain President 
Wilson in his policy of non-interven- 
tion, we may anticipate a like result 
in the not distant future. A strong 
man may assume power like Porfirio 
Diaz, and, avoiding his -mistakes, 
may bring the Mexican people into a 


regime of order and constitutional 


government. 
Washington 


FOR ENGLAND: THAT SHE MAY HAVE A SENSE OF HUMOR 


What sounds are these 
From England overseas, 


What marshaling of arms? 


For what strong foe 
Her captains to and fro 


Rush, striking grim alarms? 
The Slav, the Teuton still 
Thwarts her imperious will, 


Or ambushes her path? 
Afric or India, 


Uneasy ’neath her sway, 


Provokes her wrath? 


Ah no! she loads her guns 


For loyal sons. 


We were her children once, but we 
Wrestled with her to be free. 

Surely on the shadowy coasts 

Where lifelong foes are friendly ghosts, 
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Washington is asking North 


What whirligig leads England forth, 
What wildfire obligations make her 


Now thrash the sons who won’t forsake her! 


England our Mother! Shame not now 
The Roman grandeur of thy rule; 
The ages whiten on thy brow, 


Crown them not with ridicule! 
A little laughter timely learn, 
Annex the humor of the Celt, 
Be patient—soon his mood will turn; 
Be just—at once his pride will melt. 
Or if thou still must think of war, 


Think of the Nile, of Trafalgar, 

Of Blenheim or of Malplaquet; 

Let not the foes of England say, 

Now her battle-glory ends 

In bouts with women and with friends! 














THE LITERARY SPECTRUM OF NEW YORK 


NEW YORK AS SEEN FROM THE VALLEY—SEVENTH PAPER 


BY CORRA HARRIS 


AUTHOR OF “A CIRCUIT RIDER’S WIFE,” “EVE’S SECOND HUSBAND,” 


r | NAHE sort of people one actually 
meets in New York does not 
depend so much upon who you 

are as upon what they think you are. 

And they: are very shrewd in their 

judgments. I have always been sorry 

for that man from Philadelphia who 
feeling that his native city was too 
slow came to New York. At the end 
of a year he returned to the Quaker 

City, a sadder and wiser man. “I 

spent twenty-five thousand dollars, 

and, by cracky!—they didn’t know I 

was there!” he said by way of ex- 

planation. He bucked the wrong 
crowd. For those people to have 
recognized his existence, he should 
have spent a hundred thousand dol- 

lars. The moral is, Don’t be a 

“bounder” in New York. The compe- 

tition is too keen. 

If you are a good man or a good 
woman, you can meet more actively 
good people to the square foot here, 
I believe, than in any other place in 
this country. You can work yourself 
to a frazzle in “settlements,” in “diet 
kitchens,” on “welfare committees,” 
in labor unions, and even in 
church bazaars. But you cannot 
really accomplish any good. It is like 
trying to sweep the Atlantic ocean 
back with a broom, or with two or 
three brooms. At the end of each 
year you face more wicked conditions 
in the “settlements,” more starving 
children in the diet kitchens, more 
men and women out of employment, 
more outrages committed by capital 
against labor which the “Peace Pro- 
tocol” has failed to correct, and 
more bedridden beggars whom your 
church charities must shelter and 
care for. As I have said all along, the 
conditions of life are wrong here— 
too many people in one place, too 
great a concentration of unscrupu- 
lous wealth, too much poverty re- 
duced to pauperism and to equally 
unscrupulous crime. 

If you are not good, you have an 
even greater choice of associations in 
New York: you can be anything 
from a gunman to a bohemian. If 
you get into the latter class your 
social and moral and intellectual lati- 
tudes reach all the way from ideal- 
ism to depravity. 

If you are just an average person, 
with no kind of bee in your bonnet, 
you had better go back home. You 
will not know any one here. You will 
_be very lonesome. Not that there are 
not about four million of the same 
kind in this city, but that is the very 
reason. They wish they were not. 


The instinct of New York is to itali- 
cize human nature, not to accept it as 
the sane prose of life. 


F you are an author, or even an 

authorine (this is a parody upon 
the wit of a certain charming woman 
whom I heard call herself an “editor- 
ine”) you may meet the most dis- 
tinguished men and women in this 
country with only a nickel in your 
pocket, and with your last winter’s 
suit on your back, and you will be 
cordially received. Your crotchety 
notions will be patiently endured, 
and you will return home—if you do 
return !—refreshed, encouraged, with 
your breast pocket full of ideas— 
which fade as soon as you are out of 
this tingling atmosphere. New York 
is especially friendly to these strang- 
ers within her gates. The proof is 
that so many of them never go back 
home at all except to pack their 
things and return here to live. 

This is especially true of southern 
authors. The South breeds these poor 
devils, and then she expels them if 
she can. And in the main she is right 
about it. She can still claim them as 
her sons and daughters, whatever 
distinction there is in that, without 
supporting them, or approving of 
their “works.” The reason is that no 
author has yet been born here big 
enough to interpret the Southern 
people. Homer could not do it. 
Shakespeare would have been 
mobbed if he laid his scenes there, 
and chose Southern types for his 
characters. When one of us does re- 
turn to them, we sneak back with 
our tail between our legs knowing 
that we shall get what is coming-to 
us for not writing better, nobler 
books about life in the South. 

There are notable exceptions, of 
course, like Joel Chandler Harris. 
But Mr. Harris was not merely an 
author. He was one of the greatest 
men this country has ever produced. 
He had the tenderest heart, a wisdom 
founded upon an understanding of 
the least of these, so that the least 
became what they often are—the 
greatest in love and sweetness. This 
took him out of the range of South- 
ern criticism. He interpreted that 
which was harmless, elemental, good, 
with an infinite tenderness, with 
a whimsical wit that has never been 
equalled in this world. So far as I 
know he is the one author of any real 
distinction upon whom the South has 
set the great seal of her loving, wor- 
shiping approval, which shows how 


“THE RECORDING ANGEL” 


right she is in her judgments. For 
he is the only one born there, blood 
of her blood, who is worthy of so 
much appreciation. The rest of us 
are glad to kneel in the light of his 
ineffable fame, and those of us who 
have the proper sense of proportion 
know that we do not belong any- 
where else. 


HE purpose I have in mind is 

to mention some of the distin- 
guished people, more particularly 
authors and editors, whom I have 
seen here. Observe, I use the word 
“seen,” not “met.” One should never 
mention meeting’ a celebrity. It is 
considered bad form by those who 
have no association with this kind 
of people. My observations are made 
from the Zaccheus altitude of a small 
person who climbs a sycamore, figu- 
ratively speaking, to get a sight of 
them at all. 

The number of authors in New 
York is amazing—enough to make a 
good-sized city if they all lived to- 
gether in one place. Fortunately they 
do not. Can any sane person conceive 
what a community would be, com- 
posed of and governed entirely by 
men and women of just genius? 
There would be a revolution every 
time the town council met, but there 
would never be any real fighting. 
They would depose the mayor with 
arguments. They would destroy each 
other with bombs of fiery ideals. A 
nation and every unit of it is last- 
ing only when it is founded and con- 
trolled by the great mass of the nor- 
mal common people, whose intelli- 
gences are properly modified by their 
instincts and disciplined by narrow, 
personal convictions concerning what 
is right and what is wrong. 

The stranger does not see it, but 
there must be an author’s bread line 
in New York. It is composed of 
struggling reporters, hacks who live 
by getting an occasional story, a sort 
of loaf of bread assignment from 
some newspaper or magazine. They 
are probably the bravest and the 
hardest workers, and the least recog- 
nized. There is also a rogue’s gallery 
among authors. Nothing much is 
said about the faces to be seen here. 
They are carried in the memory by 
those who have had experience with 
them. 

The regular members of the pro- 
fession vary all the way from the 
author who is conspicuous upon 
all public occasions, where he makes 
a speech if he can, to Mr. Robert 
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Chambers, who is never seen at all at 
any foregathering of the literary 
clans. It is said that he associates 
only with those people in society 
about whom he writes. Doubtless 
this is a malicious slander. 

The stranger who does not know 
Mr. Lincoln Steffens is likely to feel 
an instinctive prejudice at the first 
sight of him. But upon closer and 
more thoughful consideration one 
sees that it is not Mr. Steffens, but 
his whiskers which produce this un- 
favorable impression. They are cut in 
a fashion too wide above the mouth 
and too long on the chin to be worn 
successfully except by a man of enor- 
mous stature. And he is far from be- 
ing that. Some inner sense of 
himself must have caused him to 
commit this facial exaggeration. 
John Luther Long is a slender dark 
man, with an agreeable manner 
which is exclusive. He is one of the 
best story writers in America. Mr. 
Winston Churchill looks and speaks 
exactly as the author of The Cele- 
brity, Coniston and The Inside of 
the Cup, should look and speak— 
very grave, very dignified, a little 
dull, and always right. He is the one 
author in this country who ap- 
proaches the charm of Sir Walter 
Scott in some of his novels—especi- 
ally in his discriptions of natural 
scenery. Charles Dana Gibson is one 
of the cleanest, freshest, pinkest, 
most genial-looking men imaginable. 
I do not know what his creed is, or if 
he has any, but with that counte- 
nance, so radiant of kindness and 
good will, he should have no difficulty 
entering anywhere from a drawing 
room to Paradise. Montgomery Flagg 
is an exceedingly well groomed 
young man, exactly like ten thousand 
other young men. There is nothing in 
his appearance to intimate that he is 
probably our most gifted caricatur- 
ist since Phil May. He works by 
bringing the skeleton out on top of 
the countenance of the victim he 
chooses. It is the opposite of bring- 
ing the spirit out. And the effect is 
always startling, usually awful. 


DWARD SANFORD MARTIN is 
not only one of the best known 
essayists and editorial writers in 
New York, but he is universally be- 
loved. He looks like the very fine por- 
trait of one of our excellent fore- 
fathers, carries himself like a brave 
soldier bent upon a mission con- 
nected with peace, and is gifted with 
that gentle effulgence of spirit which 
comes from a mixture of scholarship, 
good will and very keen humor, 
which never shows the snaggle-teeth 
of biting irony. 
Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer is a 
very fine and dignified figure in the 


literary circles of New York. A 
woman with a serene presence. one 
of those old fashioned royalties 
sometimes seen in the great court 
of literature and art. Jeannette Gil- 
der is another deservedly famous 
figure in literary New York. For 
many years she wrote the most 
delightful and interesting gossip 
about the drama, actresses, play- 
wrights, artists and literary folk. 
She was a brilliant critic, and 
always a kind one. It was her 
whim to make herself appear plain, 
but she was never able to conceal 
that genial good nature which is so 
large a part of her attractiveness. 


HE published pictures of Ida 

Tarbell have never done the 
woman of her justice. They repre- 
sent her with a severe, almost mas- 
culine countenance. As a matter 
of fact she is distinctly femi- 
nine in appearance. Her  expres- 
sion is gentle and engaging. The 
miracle is that it should conceal a 
mind which has so tenacious a 
grip upon affairs usually left for 
men to discuss. Aside from her writ- 
ings upon economic conditions, Miss 
Tarbell was for a long time engaged 
in teaching the rich women of the 
Colonist Club sane inklings of the 
social consciousness. I do not know 
if she keeps up this missionary 
work, nor how well she succeeded 
with it. There is no direct evidence 
in fashionable life here that she suc- 
ceeded at all. But one woman cannot 
in one generation do everything 
which needs to be done among such 
people. 

Mary Austin is a Californian who 
lives a part of every year in New 
York. She is in the prime of life, en- 
dowed with a strange repose, and 
bears an astonishing resemblance to 
the famous Dai Butsu statue of 
Buddha in Japan. She has a phenom- 
enal mind, which is her weakness 
when it comes to dramatizing cer- 
tain social conditions. There are is- 
sues of life which must always be 
determined according to a certain 
instinct, which is older than reason, 
and often saner. Her new story, 
Love, The Soul Maker, the initial 
chapters of which are appearing in 
Harper’s Weekly, is an illustration 
of this. It is a startling psychologi- 
cal study of the human pathway of 
love. If she keeps up the present rate 
of logic, she will lose the path. Love 
is the one perfect illusion which 
clothes life and protects it. One may 
write about it, prove it, confess it, 
abide by it, but one who dares to 
part the veil of it as Mrs. Austin 
does is likely to commit a sacrilege. 

I do not know why Carolyn Wells 
looks like a Christmas tree, but she 


does. It may be the association 
of ideas, of the woman with her jin- 
gles, but I must always think of 
Miss Wells as being a descendant of 
the famous old lady in the nursery 
rime: 

Ride a cock horse 

To Banbury Cross, 

To see an old lady 

Upon a white horse. 

Rings on her fingers 

And bells on her toes, 

She shall have music 

Wherever she goes! 

But if there is a suggestion of 
tintinnabulation about Miss Wells, 
there is nothing of the sort about 
Agnes Repplier. These two women 
are extremes who could never meet 
if they faced each other eternally. 
Miss Repplier has every appearance 
of having been born in Philadelphia 
on the right street, and on the right 
side of that street, and of being 
what she is—the best woman essay- 
ist in this country, according to the 
opinion of many critics. She is a 
very reserved, dignified person, with 
cold storage manners. You receive a 
proper idea of her from a remark 
made about her by another equally 
distinguished woman at the recent 
annual dinner given by the Authors’ 
League in New York: 

“Thank heavens, Agnes Repplier 
has got her elbow on the table!” the 
latter exclaimed with a sigh of re- 
lief. The guests in Miss Repplier’s 
neighborhood relaxed at once. Noble 
women and proud men followed her 
example with her elbows, even if 
they could not in the purity and 
evenness of her literary style, tho 
for my part I have never been the 
one to test essays with a spirit level 
in order to determine their excel- 
lence. However, this simple, natural 
tablecloth confession of her elbow 
was the one touch of nature which 
made the rest of us kin to her, of 
course in a far off seventy times 
seven removed fashion. 


THINK editors should wear horns, 

or whatever is the most sug- 
gestive symbol of their profes- 
sion, so that humble authors and 
other people, far less humble, may 
recognize them by sight. This is im- 
possible now. Editors look so much 
like other men in New York that the 
earnest stranger ambitious to return 
home and boast of having seen the 
great Mr. So-and-so cannot do it. 
The fact is one begins to doubt if 
there is a great Mr. So-and-so, 
among them at this time. What I 
mean is this: they have undergone a 
singular change of character. There 
is no longer the magazine editor who. 
returned your story with this simple 
but effective criticism: “It does not 
appeal to me.” Because the test of a 
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story now is not whether it appeals 
to a gentle, scholarly refined old gen- 
tleman in an easy chair, but whether 
it appeals to the average reader, 
who is not distinguished in his lit- 
erary taste for gentleness, scholar- 
ship nor refinement. He wants some- 
thing that will amuse him, some- 
something quick and short, no long 
dissertations between scenes upon 
nice issues. 

In the old days this gentle but au- 
tocratic editor determined the taste 
of the reader. He gave the subscrib- 
ers to his magazine what they ought 
to like and what they ought to have 
regardless of what they wanted. It 
was a beneficient paternalism in 
literature. 

But this is an outrageously free 
country, The people in it will have 
what they want, regardless. And 
they want “popular” literature, the 
kind that fits their day’s doings, and 
their night’s doings, their struggles, 
their problems, their peculiar hero- 
isms and their old vices, which are 
the only things that never change in 
men and women. So they got what 
they wanted in the popular maga- 
zines. And they were right about it. 
Readers are entitled to see them- 
selves sometimes, not their ideal 
selves all the time, in what they 
read. 


HE revolution caused by this 
fact in New York magazines 
is astonishing. In the old days 
why did we buy the Delineator, 


for example? Merely to choose’ 


an easy shirtwaist design, a gar- 
ment we could make at home. Only 
women bought it at all. Now, a 
Supreme Court judge may be caught 
reading the rumpus William Hard 
is kicking up in it concerning the 
legal status of women in the various 
states. The Pictorial Review was 
published to illustrate advanced 
fashions for women. Now you buy it 
to read one of Margaret Deland’s 
stories! Margaret, you understand, 
who used to appeal so strongly to 
the paternal editor! The Metropoli- 
tan is another popular magazine— 
the editors of it are all young fel- 
lows, and all of them have bees in 
their bonnets, good bees. They want 
to help solve problems. They are do- 
ing their best, tho one does not see 
much decrease yet in the problems. 
They are endeavoring to be fair 
minded, clean, wholesome, in spite of 
Anthony Comstock—who in my opin- 
ion is a moody man when it comes to 
seeing what is decent and what is 
not. The Century was until quite re- 
cently one of the old order of mag- 
azines. Richard Watson Gilder was 
a fine gentleman, and he made this 
periodical show all the delicacy and 
virtues of a very fine lady with in- 


tellectual tendencies. Now the Cen- 
tury has a new editor. I mean a 
new editor of the new kind. And 
one must not go so far as to say that 
this dignified periodical is showing 
almost a tango glide toward light 
literature, but there is certainly 
something rollicking and gay in its 
manner, a little rouge upon its face, 
a little simpler in its pronunciation 
of the love-notes of life. And there 
is a general opinion that the new edi- 
or may “pull it out.” The infer- 
ence being that it needs pulling out. 

When S. S. McClure was the whole 
thing besides being the editor of 
McClure’s, it was' the man’s maga- 
zine of the country, long-legged and 
muscular in its literary style. Every 
now and then it leaped up and 
smacked its thigh and gave a man- 
whoop in literature. Now, far be it 
from me to say what McClure’s 
magazine stands for. There are too 
many current opinions about that 
for a stranger to choose one. As for 
the American Magazine, only re- 
cently it had a sort of faculty in its 
“Interpreter’s House,” including a 
Poet, a Worldly Wiseman and a 
Responsible Editor, who gave all 
their attention to a dignified con- 
sideration of the problems of the 
day. Now, well, now the American 
is wearing a fashionable minaret, 
composed of exceedingly light fiction. 
And why not—with one half of the 
population of the country wearing 
minarets? 


HE point is this, that we speak 
now of the magazine, not of its 
editor. The editor’s business is sim- 
ply to supply what is demanded of 
him. This is the result of the new 
democracy of current literature. The 
readers, not the editor, determine 
what the character of the magazine 
shall be. This is why the editor is 
no longer so well known by his work. 
The work may not represent him so 
much as it indicates his acumen in 
finding out what the reader wants 
and in giving it to him as far as he 
dares. One thing is certain, that 
while he may still sustain his old 
relations to authors, he is no longer 
so autocratic in his relations to the 
reader. Magazines are the mediums 
now, not of literature as an art, 
but the mediums thru which the 
moods, lives and problems of the 
times find expression, which takes a 
great deal of responsibility off the 
editor’s shoulders and places it where 
it really belongs—upon the people 
who demand what he gives them. 
Scribner’s and Harper’s Magazine 
are the most important examples 
here of the former policy that liter- 
ature must be “nice stuff,” the kind 
which is still the “gentle reader’s” 
sedative. Colonél George Harvey is 


the head of the Harper publications, 
and the editor of the only third de- 
gree periodical published in New 
York. I refer to the North American 
Review. He is not what I would call 
a handsome man, but there is a por- 
trait of him painted by a famous 
artist which shows all that grace 
and delicacy which Colonel Harvey 
himself shows in his purely lit 
erary compositions. He has made 
a rapier of logic and unsheathes 
it with extraordinary vim out of 
one of the finest Anglo-Saxon vocab- 
ularies to be found in this country. 
Only a fool or a brave man would 
risk antagonizing him, and in either 
case the Colonel would be found at 
the end of the encounter wiping the 
remains off his logic, saying calmly: 
“Next!” Otherwise, he is distin- 
guished for his genial friendships. 


R. WILLIAM HAYES WARD 

was the editor of The Inde 
pendent when I first became a con- 
tributor to its pages in 1899. He has 
recently resigned his office work, but 
has been induced to accept the title 
of honorary editor. 

There are some men and some 
women so simply good, so greatly 
wise, so unfrigidly right, so ever- 
lastingly patient and kind that it is 
never a presumption to claim their 
friendship. I have know Dr. Ward 
this way for nearly fifteen years. 
He is not the one to suspect that this 
is a privilege, but it is. No matter 
who enjoys his friendship, however 
humble or however distinguished— 
and he is no respecter of persons in 
this matter—that one is honored. He 
is himself a celebrated scholar, with 
that kind of modesty. But over and 
above this, he has a knowledge of 
life which confers peace. He has that 
rare and beautiful sense of all men 
which enables him to be for every 
man, and against no man. He knows 
God, not in the restricted sense of 
creeds and doctrines merely, but as 
one without fear—with a blameless 
Faith; nothing in any other world 
where God is will be strange to him. 
His series of papers now appearing 
in The Independent on “What I Be- 
lieve and Why,” is written in a spirit 
so sublimely mild, so faithful to All 
Good that the humblest Christian 
may read them, with comfort, and 
the highest of the higher critics can- 
not successfully refute a single ar- 
gument he makes. The angels have 
long attended him, and he shows it 
without knowing that he does. He is 
one of the few men I have seen here 
whom the people I know in The Val- 
ley would instantly recognize and 
claim. This is no reflection on the 
others, It is designed to place Dr. 
Ward. 

New York City 








A Number of Things 


An Occasional Page by Edwin E. Slosson 


A ministerial friend of mine has 
the happy habit of embellishing and 
emphasizing his sermons by the in- 
troduction of bits of poetry. So have 
other ministers, but in this case the 
quotations are not taken from the 
Homiletic Repository or Bryant’s 
Library of Poetry and Song. It is 
new poetry, most of it, “Georgian 
verse,” as our British cousins call 
it in their quaint way; at any rate, 
if not new, unfamiliar to most of his 
congregation. 

I wondered where he got such a 
lot of good, fresh, quotable material 
and the other day I discovered the 
secret. I was in his study browsing 
about the books, when I happened 
upon a shelf full of volumes of verse, 
a lot of them since they were mostly 
small, “a thin red line of heroes,” as 
the saying goes. 

“Where did you get all these?” I 
asked, for I had never seen such a 
congress of minor poets except on a 
reviewer’s shelves, where they stand 
waiting their turn to be thrown into 
the discard. 

“In a little second-hand bookshop 
on Vigo street,” he replied. “I buy 
a dozen or two whenever I go to 
London. They only cost a shilling 
apiece and I can get something worth 
quoting out of almost every one.” 

I opened a volume entitled Jnswr- 
rections, by James Stephens, and 
there was a poem which had been 
echoing in my memory ever since I 
had heard it in one of his sermons 
many months before. Here it is: 


HATE 
My enemy came nigh, 
And I 
Stared fiercely in his face. 
My lips went writhing back in a gri- 


mace 

And stern I watched him with a nar- 
row eye. 

Then, as I turned away, my enemy, 

That bitter heart and savage, said to 


me: 

“Some day, when this is past, 

When all the arrows that we have are 
cast, 

We may ask one another why we hate, 

And fail to find a story to relate. 

It may seem to us then a mystery 

That we could hate each other.” 


Thus said he, 
And did not turn a, 
Waiting to hear what I might have to 


say. 

But I fled quickly, fearing if I stayed 

I might oave kissed him as I would a 
maid. 


I confess I don’t know who James 
Stephens is. He isn’t in the London 
Who’s Who for I have just looked. 
But if he writes much of that sort 
of thing I am going to be mightily 
ashamed of myself some time that I 
put into public print my ignorance 
of him in A. D. 1914. 
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But it is interesting to learn that 
some one has discovered a method 
for the utilization of minor poets, 
hitherto a wasted by-product of our 
civilization. The idea of it is simple 
enough, when you come to think of 
it, that is, to read them. It might 
pay, too; I mean really pay, that is, 
bring in money, for the minors 
often modulate into majors and their 
first editions, printed at the author’s 
expense and sold out as remainders, 
bring high prices at the book auc- 
tions. But to be able to pick out real 
poetry from the mass of mediocrity 
requires a real appreciation of poetry 
and that is not so common to be 
come by or so easy to be learned. It 
is, therefore, safest for most of us 
to stick by stocks listed on the ex- 
change and avoid rash speculation in 
unknown verse. 





The position of a judge is like Cesar’s 
wife. He must be a ings to all men. 
—From a newspaper report of ex-President 
Taft’s address to the Boston University Law 
School. 

Cesar’s wife has always been 
held to be above. suspicion, except by 
Cesar, but it is an unprecedented 
honor to compare her to St. Paul. 


People have heads for the same 
reason that pins have, to keep them 
from going too far. 





When men were forced to make 
bricks without straw they discovered 
that straw was not good for bricks 
and so it is no longer used. 


It might be well for an editor to 
have printed on his letter heads or 
rejection slips this passage from 
Bacon: 


To write at one’s ease what other 
people may read at their ease comes to 
very little. What. I want is the whole- 
some and well-bottomed contemplations 
that bring a better order into actual 
life and enter into men’s business with 
all the turmoil of that business. 





I may be a bit old-fashioned, but I 
must confess that it sounds queer to 
hear one lady say to another, “What 
color is your Easter hair going to 
be?” 





The real estate boomer is sigh- 
ing for new worlds to conquer. 
Vacant land for settlement is hard 
to find anywhere in the wide world. 
Sooner or later the polar regions will 
be brought to the attention of the 
land-seeker. One could easily get up 
a booklet that would, like most real 
estate literature, be both truthful 
and attractive. As a prospective 
prospectus I would submit the fol- 
lowing: 














ANTARCTICA: THE CONTINENT 
OF THE 


The Pleasure Ground of the World— 


If populated as as England it 
would contain a of over two 
and one half billions! Much of this 
great area still awaits development, but 
oeegas samee we Oe Soe ae Se 

mineral wealth buried under the 
ice and the resources of irrigation in 
developing agriculture remain to be 
tried. It is safe to say that there are 


for tourists. In the far interior (as at 
Polheim) the winters are somewhat long 
and sometimes rather severe, but on the 


is encumbered by thick coatings of ice. 
The Antarctican Government therefore 
offers land free in any amount up to 
50,000 square miles, on condition that 
at least 40 per cent of the land be 
cleared of ice within fifteen years. 

Government. The commission form 
of government exists in Antarctica. 
ee at present oo an 
ers: of immigration, of climato and 
of the interior. Every woman in the 
country has a vote. 

Rainfall. This varies from about 
25 inches on the coast to less than 10 in 
the far interior, measured melted. 

Crops. A t future is expected 
der gaenen, Rikien tall dione, 

Fishing. Seal and whale fishing are 
still the chief industry of the country. 


anywhere. People forced back upon 
their own resources make the most of 
them. There are. no classes” in Ant- 
arctica. There is no tenement house 









































From La Vie au Grand Air 


THE PYRAMIDS DWARFED—PHOTOGRAPHED BY MARC POURPE IN HIS CAIRO-KHARTUM FLIGHT 


AROUND THE WORLD BY AEROPLANE 


r j SNHE Panama Pacific Exposi- 
tion has determined to offer 
prizes amounting to between 

$150,000 and $300,000 for an air 
craft race around the world, to start 
at San Francisco in May, 1915, and 
end at the starting point within 
ninety days. 

The plan outlined is purely tenta- 
tive and President Charles C. Moore, 
of the Panama-Pacific Exposition, 
has stated that both the time limit 
of the race, the route to be followed, 
and the number of controls to be 
made will be left to the experts and 
aeronautical authorities, 


BY HENRY WOODHOUSE 


MANAGING EDITOR OF “FLYING” 


mountable obstacles, but as we look 
back on the achievements of the past 
years we dare not say that the feat 
is impossible. 

Every mountain range of impor- 
tance in Europe was flown over last 
year. Oscar Bider, the Swiss aviator, 
started the ball going by flying 
from Pau, France, over the Pyren- 
ees, to Madrid, Spain, crossing those 
forbidding mountains at their wid- 
est point. The day after, January 25, 
Jean Bielovucci, the Peruvian avia- 
tor, flew over the Swiss Alps from 
Brig to Domodossola, In both cases 


the flights were performed easily 
under the most severe weather con- 
ditions. Scores of other aviators fol- 
lowed these examples and at the close 
of the year flying over mountains 
had become so ordinary an achieve- 
ment that it was no longer reported 
by the press. For instance, the fol- 
lowing events all happened within a 

few days at the close of the year: 
Major. Piazza, the Italian military 
aviator who, it will be remembered, 
was the first aerial scout in the 
Italian-Turkish war, started from 
the aerodrome of Mirafiori, near 
Turin, and flying over the 





whose opinion will be 
asked. It is expected that 
stations where the avia- 
tors can land and obtain 
supplies and make re- 
pairs will be established 
at intervals of between 
one and two hundred 
miles in: localities where 
transportation is not rap- 
id, and air scouts will be 
stationed at important 
points who will be ready 
to go to the assistance of 
contestants who become 
stranded. Each aeroplane 
will be equipped with the 
regular wireless telegraph 
outfits used on military 
aeroplanes, which have a 
radius of seventy miles. 
A glance at a map 
shows that the racers will 
have t6 fly over moun- 
tains, across barren plains 
and across the Atlantic 








Alps, landed on the sum- 
mit of Mt. Cenis, 2300 
meters high. Next morn- 
ing he started off again 
and flew back. 
Lieutenant Magnin, of 


the French army, flew 
over the Beni-Snassen 
Mountain, in Algeria, 


over Ain-Sefra, Taforalt, 
Berkana and Martimprey, 
returning to his starting 
place by the Guergous 
Pass. 

Philip Cevasdo, the 
Italian aviator, to demon- 
strate the practicability 
of linking those Italian 
lakes which are separated 
by mountains, flew in a 
hydroaeroplane across the 
Apennines from Sesto- 
Calende, on the Lago 
Maggiore, to Genoa. This 
trip took only fifty min- 
utes, while by any other 








and Pacific seas. There 
seem indeed to be insur- 


Photograph by Underwood & Underwood 
THE TENTATIVE ROUTE AROUND THE WORLD 


means it requires the best 
part of a day. 
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CROSSING THE TAURUS MOUNTAINS IN ASIA WIN A 
Mare Bonnier flew at a hight of 12,000 feet over this snow-covered range, with a passenger, his mechanician, who took the panorama here a is look 
insurmountable obstacle Found-t] 
Oscar Bider, the Swiss aviator, who had flown over have made long flights in the past have had to face bad Ments 
practically all the European mountains, on Christmas weather. Brindejonc des Moulinais, for instance, in his fhose 
Day flew from Bern, over the Jura, the chain of moun- flight from Paris to St. Petersburg and back to Paris, Brind 
tains separating France and Switzerland, then over the had to face a fierce storm. He started with a wind at his Bt Joh 
Jungfrau, crossing the Alps at their widest point! back, which made it possible for him to fly for two hours When, 
With these wonderful demonstrations who will say at a speed of over 215 kilometers an hour, but this wind fatus 
that in fifteen months from now aviators equipped with soon turned into a tempest. In Berlin on that day window BP in» 
special aeroplanes will not be able to cross the mountain panes were broken by the violence of the wind and flags ff the 
ranges that lie on the route of the world’s race? were torn to pieces; at Warsaw for four hours in the fave |} 
Needless to say storms will have to be faced at some afternoon everything was dark and the city was covered pounc; 
period of the race. But airmen do not fear storms; the with clouds of dust. During this time this supposedly fhoug} 
aeroplane of today is capable of facing the fiercest of frail winged craft, manned by a young hero twenty fuade 
gales and weathering them. Most of the aviators who years old, was speeding along with and against the ele }tartec 
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IN A GREAT FLIGHT FROM PARIS TO EGYPT 


round-the-world flight 


ments, utilizing those that favored it and conquering 
hose which opposed it—and triumphing over all. When 
Brindejonc arrived at Berlin, at the moment of landing 
t Johannisthal, the storm had reached its climax, and 
hen, as he tried to land, one of the wheels of the appa- 
atus had touched the ground a puff of wind lifted him 
'p in the air over one hundred feet. But to the wonder 
f the German aviators he landed without trouble. They 
fave him an enthusiastic reception; but when he an- 
founced his intention of going on to Warsaw they 
hought he was crazy and did their very best to per- 
uade him to desist. He laughed at their advice and 
larted and landed at Warsaw that evening, where he 





is looking toward the rudder of the monoplane. Every important mountain range in Europe was flown over last year; the mountains offer no 


received an enthusiastic reception. We remember the 
rest: how he went on to St. Petersburg, then to Stock- 
holm and, after crossing the Baltic Sea, flying 460 kilo- 
meters over water, to Copenhagen and The Hague, and 
returned to Paris to be received by an enthusiastic crowd 
and there decorated with the cross of the Legion d’Hon- 
neur—the first to be pinned on the breast of a man only 
twenty years old! 2 

Flying across the Atlantic is the one big problem. 
Not that it is considered impossible, but it has never 
been done before and it is a gigantic task. But there are 
near-precedents: the Mediterranean, Baltic and Adri- 
atic seas have been crossed repeatedly, and always with 
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Miles 
San Francisco to Cheyenne. 1,000 
We SED athe heceeeawews 1,000 - 
To New York City......... 1,000 


To Belle Isle, Canada...... 1,000 
To Cape Farewell, Green- 


THE TENTATIVE ROUTE FOR THE AEROPLANE RACE AROUND THE WORLD 


Miles 
Wl NE gh de ccdcows dxcabes 1,300 
2 WUOUR,. oSeiccnnesccsn 500 


SL adeehiteesctetexewaases 800 
pk ee eae eee 350 
To Broughton Cape .......... 750 
ee ND  n.a'ckccbcwesses 1,100 
To East Cape, over Bering 

RS enkRbatoses ccc custo 800 
To Cape Of Wales, oc ccccccees 30 


Miles 

Teo Gils, Alas... ca. cges 1,250 
To Vancouver, British Co- 

BEEN. escncnncneeccdoes.- ae 

To Seattle, Washington.... 150 


To Exposition grounds, San 
Francisco 


re 


1,300 


22,760 »760 


Alternative route from Kam- 
chatka: 
Commander Island via Aleu- 














land, over Atlantic Ocean. 610 
To Reykjavik, Iceland, over 
Atlantic Ocean.......... 670 
To Stornoway, Hebrides, over 
Atlantic Ocean .......... 570 
To London, via Edinburgh.. 550 
i: ccnetsoaeienys wa 300 
DEE. Sic viekcaudenes 500 
CECT COTTE ET 350 
To St. Petersburg ........- 675 
OO eer rer 450 
To Tomsk, Siberia, over 
SD. cécceanaevies sons 1,200 
Te PEE waves absnacunns 900 
ordinary aeroplanes. That the At- 


lantic can be crossed with a spe- 
cially constructed aeroplane is the 
opinion of experts; the authorities 
feel justified in saying that it can 
be done and sportsmen are will- 
ing to finance the undertaking. Since 
Lord Northcliffe offered the $50,000 
prize for the flight across the At- 
lantic, to which Mrs. Victoria Wood- 
hull Martin, of the Women’s Aerial 
League of Great Britain, added 
$5000 to be given to the first 
aviator who crossed the Atlantic, 
the Aero Club of America, the 
governing body in aeronautics in 
America, has been asked to con- 
sider no less than one dozen 
plans of people who intend to at- 
tempt to make the flight. Most of 
these plans are kept. secret, but one, 
that of Mr. Rodman Wanamaker, has 
been made public. Mr. Rodman Wan- 
amaker has commissioned Mr. Glenn 
H. Curtiss, the inventor of the flying 
boat, to construct a flying boat ca- 














Cr OO «0.0. vxeeueenads 1,290 
To Cape Elizabeth, Alaska. 500 
OY GY eon as. + 4a he he eee 670 
To Vancouver, British Co- 

DES. steep annneew sheen 600 
RE, 66 dose Hub awe eds 150 
To San Francisco.......... 1,300 

21,080 

(A saving of 1,680 miles.) 

















WILL THEY ACHIEVE THE TRANS- 


ATLANTIC FLIGHT? 
Lieutenant Porte (on the left), who will sail 
Rodman Wanamaker’s flying boat, being built 
by Glenn H. Curtiss (on the right) 


pable of making the trip across the 
Atlantic Ocean in a single flight, es- 
timated at twelve to fifteen hours. 
This flying boat is to be about twice 
the size of the average aeroplane or 
about 80 feet from wing tip to wing 
tip. Its shape is that of a torpedo 
and its power is to be 200 horse- 
power or over, so as to insure a 
speed of 100 miles an hour. The dis- 
tance to be covered is about 1500 
miles, which can be covered at a 
single flight by taking advantage of 
swift air currents to be found at an 
altitude of 10,000 feet. 

Success in flying across the Atlan- 
tic this year will insure success in 
the race around the world next year, 
because the flight across the Atlantic 
is the most difficult part of the proj- 
ect. Will this be realized? The ex- 
perts say that it is possible, and in 
the light of the developments of the 
past few years it seems actually to 
be so. 

New York City 
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AN AEROPLANE THAT CARRIES TEN PASSENGERS 


This aerobus, constructed by the Russian aviator, Sikorsky, has made a number of successful flights with that phenomenal load. Another to carry 
seventeen people is being built. The weight necessarily carried in the round-the-world flight is no obstacle to its success 
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THE INVENTOR AND THE PATENT OFFICE 


BY THOMAS EWING 


UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS 


OMPLAINTS against our 

patent system are no new 

thing; but in the last few 
months they have been given special 
publicity in the magazines and news- 
papers. Some of these complaints 
are directed at the patent laws, 
many of them at the courts, and 
some ‘at -the Patent Office; but the 
nucleus about which they all seem 
to gather is the alleged difficulty 
which the inventor finds, first, in se- 
curing a patent; and, second, in pro- 
tecting it against infringement af- 
ter he has secured it. 

With the complaints against the 
patent laws and their administra- 
tion ‘by the courts I do not under- 
take to deal here. But I wish to make 
some suggestions that may lead to a 
better understanding of the cause 
of such dissatisfaction as exists 
with the Patent Office, and to make 
it easier for inventors to avoid dif- 
ficulties often encountered. 

The idea seems to be more or less 
prevalent that if a mzn is intelligent 
enough to make an invention he is 
intelligent enough to describe and 
define it properly; and if he is not 
able to prepare and prosecute the 
application the office must be at 
fault. This idea is the cause of most 
of the trouble inventors encounter 
with the office. For, as a matter of 
fact, it almost never happens that an 
inventor, if left to himself, is able to 
define his invention adequately. 

One might as well say that because 
a man is intelligent enough to make 
a contract, he is intelligent enough 
to draft it without the assistance of 
an attorney. In fact, this understates 
the point, because of the difficulties 
inherent in the preparation of an 
application for a patent. The late 
Mr. Justice Brown, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, once 
called attention to these difficulties in 
the following words: 


The specification and claims of a 
patent, particularly if the invention be 
at all complicated, constitute one of the 
most difficult legal instruments to draw 
with accuracy, and in view of the fact 
that valuable inventions are often 
placed in the hands of inexperienced 
persons to prepare such specifications 
and claims, it is no matter of surprise 
that the latter frequently fail to de- 
scribe with requisite certainty the exact 
invention of the patentee, and err either 
in — that which the patentee 
had not in fact invented, or in omitting 
some element which has a valuable or 
essential part of his actual invention. 


Fundamentally an inventor must 
have some one point of advantage 
over all the rest of the world. If his 
invention is of commercial value, it 


is a point of advantage which in al- 
most every case others have sought, 
but have failed to attain. It is, of 
course, necessarily novel. To define a 
new thing accurately so that it may 
all be embraced within the descrip- 
tion, but at the same time nothing 
included which is not essential, is an 
art of itself, requiring long and 
careful training in such writing and 
in the study of the useful arts. 

It is true that the inventor prob- 
ably knows’ better than the attorney 
ever will know just what he is trying 
to accomplish; and no careful attor- 
ney, who has the interest of his cli- 
ent at heart, would undertake the 
drafting ofan important patent, if 
it could be avoided, without close 
study of the specification, the claims 
and the drawings with the inventor 
himself, so that. between them they 
may define. the invention satisfac- 
torily. 

This fundamental requirement of 
any patent system, which is inescap- 
able whether the description or defi- 
nition of the invention is required to 
be summed up in formal claims or 
not, is not created by the rules of 
practise or administration of the 
Patent Office. While this office is as- 
sisted in its business by the knowl- 
edge and experience of good attor- 
neys, it is not the rules of practise 
of the office that make these attor- 
neys’ services necessary, but the 
necessity of correct and satisfactory 
description of the invention. 

The office constantly sees that ex- 
pense, trouble and loss are occa- 
sioned to inventors by inexpert writ- 
ing of their specifications and han- 
dling of their cases, and therefore 
advises inventors to employ attor- 
neys. This advice has been in the 
published rules for years. There is a 
popular feeling that in giving it the 
office is trying to help the attorneys 
make a living, but it is really given 
for the reasons already indicated. 

Another frequent cause of com- 
plaint is the number of invalid pat- 
ents granted. There has_ recently 
been published a count of the num- 
ber of patents issued in six different 
years which were sued on and ad- 
judicated. There were a little over 
one hundred for each year, one quar- 
ter of which were declared invalid. 
As the years are not stated it can- 
not be ascertained how many pat- 
ents were granted in those years, but 
the probability is that the number 
was close to 200,000. Roughly, one 
patent in 300 was judicially past 
upon. Of course the 300 did not re- 
ceive as close scrutiny and careful 


search by the Patent Office as the 
one received in the courts. That is 
not physically possible, nor would it 
be economically desirable. The cost 
would be excessive. While in private 
practise, I personally supervised the 
expenditure of more than $5000 in 
searching against a single patent 
(which has expired) and ultimately 
turned up an unprinted but public 
patent of Austria which anticipated 
the invention. There was, moreover, 
strong indication that both the pat- 
entee and his attorney knew of this 
anticipation before his patent was 
granted or even applied for. 

In another instance I sold a patent 
to a large corporation which, before 
closing the purchase, not only spent 
thousands of dollars in examining all 
the literature at its command, but 
actually sent an expert to every im- 
portant university in Europe to make 
inquiry for knowledge of such an in- 
vention. This patent is today of im- 
mense value to its owners and has 
never been litigated or infringed. 

Manifestly the Government cannot 
treat cases in any such way. It is 
equally manifest that it cannot guar- 
antee the results of its searches nor 
the validity of patents granted. The 
business should be treated in a way 
which has been found, in the great 
majority of cases, to be adequate. 
This is all that can be expected. In 
fair measure it is accomplished. The 
sweeping conclusions of critics are 
based, as a rule, on misunderstood 
or exceptional cases, 

But it is insisted that the German 
patent office makes better searches 
than our office makes. Possibly. I 
should like to see better searches 
made. I should like to have larger 
salaries, better facilities, a new 
building, and an increased force. But 
the attainment of these desirable 
ends is not assisted by exaggeration 
of the defects of the work now be- 
ing performed. 

Then there is the vexatious ques- 
tion of interferences. One of them 
has been the subject of a recent 
magazine article. It makes one think 
of a cloud that started no bigger than 
a man’s hand and finally filled all the 
sky. It was an extreme case. But the 
article about it is entertaining read- 
ing and is difficult to answer satis- 
factorily. 

If every tribunal before which an 
interference comes could see the end 
from the beginning, it would be easy 
to cut the whole thing short and 
hand out the patent to the original 
and first inventor. We labor under 
responsibility and therefore fear 
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AFTERGLOW: PAINTED BY JONAS LIE 
Awarded the First Hallgarten Prize, one of three given at the annual exhibition of the National Academy of Design in New York “for 


the three best pictures in oil colors painted in the United States by American citizens under thirty-five years of age.” 
Norwegian by birth, thirty-four years old, whose vigorous canvases have gained him a place among the leading younger American 
painters. He came to New York when still a boy and entered the Ethical Culture School. Turning from music—to which he at first hoped 
to devote himself—he studied painting in the night classes of the National Academy of Design and had a canvas hung in the Academy’s 
exhibit in 1900. His early work in landscape was strongly flavored by the Norwegian out-of-doors and not until after a winter spent in 
the back-country of Norway in 1909 did he begin to paint the bridges and buildings and street and river scenes for which he is best 
known. A remarkable group of paintings of the works at Panama, exhibited recently in New York, shows at its highest his power of 
picturing industry. His vigor and freedom are no less fine than the soundness of his drawing, for which he has been recognized to be 


“scientist as well as poet” 


Mr. Lie is a 








cocksure judgments which magazine 
writers love to indulge in. They seek 
to please and it is pleasant to read 
an exposition of the law stripped of 
all technicalities, uncertainties and 
delays; which you can follow in fact, 
with the aid of comic sketches, from 
start to finish without having to 
stop and think. We, on the contrary, 
are placed in the difficult position of 
having to displease half of every 
audience which we address, and the 
question—which half shall suffer— 
gives us pause. 

But the reviewer finds another 
way of disposing of the whole mat- 
ter: Have no interferences; grant 
the patent to the first to file an ap- 
plication; that is what the Germans 
do. This is true enough, and it is one 
way of dispatching the business. It 
would, however, result in many pat- 
ents being denied to true inventors 
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and valid patents being granted to 
men for inventions which others had 
produced before them. It would also 
increase the number of ill-considered 
applications, which are already nu- 
merous and troublesome enough. 

I have no quarrel with any one who 
is trying to help us and can interest 
the general reader in the Patent Of- 
fice and its work, even by criticism 
of it. It is of course fair subject for 
criticism, It deals with the enthusi- 
asts and pioneers of industry. Its 
importance is derived entirely from 
the work which they bring to it. Its 
value depends entirely upon the char- 
acter of the service which it renders 
to them. But it is of the utmost im- 
portance that it be judged by the 
sum total of its achievement. 

What we need is not exploitation 
of exceptional cases. Those who 
bring us their business exhibit the 


familiar infirmities of judgment of 
men of original genius. We need to 
exhibit more hard work, more thoro- 
ness, less waste of effort, less abuse 
of privilege. We can then demand 
and secure the physical equipment 
and the force required to do the 
work as it should be done. 

I have known the office for twenty- 
five years. I know its honesty as the 
custodian of secrets of untold value. 
I know that much faithful work is 
done in its business both inside and 
out of it. I know the discouragements 
of inadequate facilities, crowded 
quarters, low salaries and small force 
of workers. Yet I urge everybody in- 
terested in what is being done, not 
to waste time in complaints, but to 
join in making better use of the 
really great facilities which are now 
at our command. 

Washington 














MAGAZINE READING IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


BY E. C. HARTWELL 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, PETOSKEY, MICHIGAN 


It is a fact which our educators 
must recognize that the greater part 
of the reading done nowadays, both 
for pleasure and information, is in 
periodicals rather than books, and 
that the youthful mind needs guid- 
ance in this new field even more than 
any other. The child must be taught 
to discriminate between articles of 
value and pretentious trash, to exer- 
cise his critical judgment on new 
material which has not yet been 
authoritatively classed. The tezxt- 
books usually leave off about the time 
the student was born, so the world 
he learns about is not the world he 
lives in. His success in after life 
depends upon his ability to under- 
stand the meaning of current events 
and rightly to appraise contemporary 
accounts of them and he should have 
training in this at school. A few pro- 
gressive schools have already intro- 
duced courses in the study of current 
literature, much to the profit of the 
students. In the following article the 
superintendent of the public schools 
of Petoskey, Michigan, shows what 
can be done in a practical way with 
this new study.—THE EDITOR. 


Te fact that high school stu- 
dents know so much less about 
the present than they do about 
the past has excited the comment of 
very many people interested in edu- 
cation. But there is nothing sur- 
prising in the situation. Most of 
the students’ reading is devoted to 
the literature and happenings of the 
past. 

When he has satisfied the require- 
ments of the curriculum in these par- 
ticulars, performed his stunts in the 
manual training department, worked 
his problems in mathematics, and 
done his laboratory work, if he reads 
at all, he is very apt to select a mat- 
ter of a lighter sort. His school 
courses in which he must receive 
credit in order to graduate are very 
exacting as to what happened years 
ago. Very rarely is there offered a 
course in present day affairs. The 
student’s ignorance concerning them 
may be deplored, but it is not cor- 
rected. The class in “Current Events” 
is a feeble effort to improve the con- 
dition, but it has been attended with 
no great success, because it usually. 
gives a scant amount of credit, and 
requires a disproportionate amount 
of time for preparation. Many high 
school students receive nothing 
which corresponds even to the work 
in Current Events. In the light of 
these facts it is not surprising that 
so few of the students form the habit 


of reading serious discussions in the 
weekly or monthly magazines. 

In an effort to improve the quality 
of reading done by high school stu- 
dents, the curriculum of this high 
school has been enlarged to include a 
regular five-hour course in magazine 
reading. It is an elective for fresh- 
men and sophomores and carries 
with it the same amount of credit 
given for any other course in which 
the students recite five times a week. 
The Independent is used as the text, 
but constant -use is also made of 
many other magazines. In organiz- 
ing this course, certain definite ob- 
jects were sought. It was hoped that 
a systematic study of good maga- 
zines would— 

1. Cultivate intelligent reading. 

2. Inform students on questions of 
the day and furnish topics for con- 
versation in their out-of-school 
hours. 

3. Encourage the formation of a 
taste for good reading. 

4. Stimulate excellence in oral and 
written expression. 

So far the experiment has more 
than justified itself. Daily prepara- 
tion in this class compares favorably 
with the preparation made in other 
courses. The recitations are charac- 
terized by attentive listening and in- 
telligent questioning. There is no 
doubt that the students who have 
taken this course read more under- 
standingly. Their vocabularies are 
enlarged; their use of the dictionary 
and atlas is more frequent; their 
general knowledge and information 
is increased; their oral and written 
expression is much improved. The 
faculty report that class discussions 
in literature, history, and science are 
more interesting because of the con- 
tributions made by members of the 
magazine class. Correlation of vari- 
ous subjects is easier. The number of 
possible illustrations for class use is 
multiplied. There is reason to believe 
that the interest in the magazine 
class does not end with the course. 
Just how much has actually been done 
toward forming tastes and habits is 
difficult to estimate. However small 
the amount may be it is much great- 
er than what was accomplished in 
the direction before the course was 
offered. The number of students who 
read magazines for instructive arti- 
cles steadily increases. The work in 
the girls’ literary societies and in the 
student House of Representatives 
has decidedly improved since the 
magazine course was added to the 
curriculum. 

The objections which many super- 


intendents and principals would offer 
to such a course may be summarized 
under three heads: 

1. The curriculum is already too 
crowded. 

2. The task of holding the pupil to 
definite preparation is too difficult. 

3. The various colleges and uni- 
versities will not accept credit given 
for such work. 

Of course it is true that the ordi- 
nary course of study is crowded, but 
there. should always be room for 
work that is really valuable. In our 
case, magazine reading displaced a 
subject the results of which seemed 
small and of doubtful value. There is 
no question that the change was wise 
and helpful. The trial demonstrated 
to us that it is possible to secure 
definite preparation of daily assign- 
ments in this class as well as in oth- 
ers. The. best test of whether good 
work is being done in any class is to 
determine how much of the daily 
period is used by the pupils in reci- 
tation and in intelligent questioning. 
Nearly any class is good in just the 
proportion that the students use the 
time. Judged on this basis, the maga- 
zine class compares favorably with 
the other classes. 

The fact that colleges and univer- 
sities will not accept credit for mag- 
azine reading should really have no 
effect on school authorities if they 
decide that the work is beneficial. 
Most of the students will not go to 
college anyway. Colleges do not 
recognize credit given for music, 
forensics, domestic science or manual 
training, but public schools offer this 
work because they believe it to be 
worth while. 

Only continued experimentation 
will determine the best method of 
conducting such a class. For some 
time, at least, schools may have diffi- 
culty in finding teachers competent 
to get from it the best results. These 
same objections have applied in the 
past and frequently apply today to 
courses long established. The most 
satisfactory way for a schoolmaster 
to settle for himself the question of 
whether to have a class in magazine 
reading in his particular school is to 
compare the actual results achieved 
in some of his present courses with 
those which one year of experiment 
with the new class will produce. Even 
with all the imperfections of an ex- 
perimental course, it is sure to justi- 
fy itself in comparison with any one 
of a half dozen other classes. Such 
being the case, what should the 
schoolmaster do? 

Petoskey, Michigan 
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HE modern girl, 
in spite of every- 
thing that is laid 


at her door, is not all 
frivolity and selfishness. 
She is making an effort, 


HELPING GIRLS TO HELP GIRLS 
BY HARRIET ALEXANDER 


EX-PRESIDENT OF THE JUNIOR LEAGUE 


jects, which are largely 
attended. We subscribe to 
many of the settlements, 
notably Greenwich House 
and the College Settle- 
ment. We pay the salaries 





tho not always a well- 
directed or a sustained 
effort, to be a useful mem- 
ber of society and to help 
her less fortunate fellow 
citizens. Is it not possible 
to guide her impulses and 
efforts, and turn them to 
good account? The organ- 
ization called the Junior 
League exists to do this 
very thing. Its objects are 
stated as follows: “To 
foster among its members 
interest in undertakings 
for the betterment of the 
social, economic and edu- 
cational conditions in 
New York; to help them 
to study conditions and to 
find their own work; to 
raise funds to carry on 
the work.” 

The Junior League was 
started thirteen years 
ago by a group of young 








of four district nurses, 
and of two visiting teach- 
ers thru the Public Edu- 
cation Association. The 
balance not annually 
pledged to these purposes 
is generally distributed 
in the field of investiga- 
tion or of experimental 
philanthropy. 

Three years ago a large 
group of members inter- 
ested in housing condi- 
tions, thru the City and 
Suburban Homes Com- 
pany, financed the build- 
ing of the Junior League 
House, a model hotel for 
working girls, at Seventy- 
eighth street and East 
End avenue. It is run by 
a joint committee of the 
company and the League. 

It is not the financial 
side, but the personal side 
of our work which makes 








girls interested in the 
College Settlement, who 
decided to combine their 
separate efforts and work together 
toward the same end. The follow- 
ing year they took in, from among 
the younger girls of their ac- 
quaintance, new members interested 
in other settlements. The work still 
continued to grow, and we now have 
seven hundred members, divided into 
eight committees, an office with a 
paid secretary, and a budget of about 
fifteen thousand dollars a year. The 
committees are as follows: Settle- 


THE JUNIOR LEAGUE HOUSE 


A model hotel for New York working girls at Seventy-eighth street and 


East River 


ments, charity organization society, 
hospitals and district nursing, visit- 
ing teachers, music and entertain- 
ment, flowers, lectures, and Junior 
League House. The work under these 
various heads includes routine cler- 
ice’ work, teaching classes in sewing, 
teaching backward children, provid- 
ing supplies and luxuries for the sick, 
giving entertainments of singing or 
playing, etc. We have every year a 
course of lectures on economic sub- 


the League unique. We 
form a sort of clearing- 
house for volunteers. On. 
the one hand the settlements and 
charitable societies come to us with 
requests for help and service; on the 
other hand we find girls who wish to 
do something useful and don’t quite 
know how to begin, and we bring the 
girls into touch with the work. The 
success of the Junior League idea 
has been proved by the establishment 
of leagues in eleven other cities in 
this country and Canada. 
New York City 




















BREEZES FROM THE EAST RIVER SWEEP ACROSS THE JUNIOR LEAGUE HOUSE ROOF-GARDEN 
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THE PULSE OF IMMIGRATION 


HE calendar year 1907 was a 

: mile-post-in the history of 

American immigration. Not 
only was it notable for its record of 
1,334,166 who came, but also because 
in November of that year an exodus 
of immigrants began which was so 
great that it attracted the attention 
of students of the subject and served 
to establish the fact that the ebb and 
flow of the human tide are governed 
by the law of supply and demand. 
The flow of immigration in. the 
course of the last year, especially in 
the course of the last few months, 
has perplexed not a little those ad- 
herents of this well-established the- 
ory that the volume of the stream is 
an index of the industrial activity of 
the country. There has been much 
talk of a reduction of industrial ac- 
tivity, yet immigration did not fall 
off correspondingly. In fact, a new 
immigration record was established 
in 1913, The total was 1,387,318. 

Until early this year, there was no 
evidence, either thru an undue slack- 
ening of the incoming tide or a 
marked increase in the outgoing, to 
show that the economic condition of 
the country was unsatisfactory. In 
February there was a falling off of 
several thousand as compared with 
the corresponding month of last 
year, but the total was greater than 
in the corresponding month in 1911. 
In view of the recognized economic 
condition existing in this country for 
several months past, what is the ex- 
planation of the record flow of immi- 
gration in 1913, and the average 
flow since January 1? 

There are three directions in 
which an explanation may be sought. 
Either one must conclude from the 
testimony that the stoppage of the 
wheels of industry was considered 
by the immigrant workers as a brief 
one, or else particularly unsatisfac- 
tory economic conditions existing in 
Europe and the prospect of an immi- 
nent adoption of the literacy test 
were the spurs. Taking the last first 
it may be said that investigation in 
Italy has shown that the prospective 
literacy test has had an effect upon 
immigration from that country. It 
is possible also that economic condi- 
tions following the recent war with 
Turkey and the loss of trade with 
the Balkan region may be included 
among the causes. A new record of 
Italian immigration was established 
in 1913. The total coming from 
Southern Italy alone was 291,979. 

One of the most interesting phases 
of the immigration of 1913 was the 
volume of Slavonic immigration. The 
invasion of Poles and of true Rus- 
sians was parti¢éularly noteworthy. 


Economic conditions had much to do 
with the coming of both. The danger 
of war in Central Europe brought 
the peasantry of Galicia to the colors 
in such numbers that much land was 
idle. Curiously, Galicia felt the eco- 
nomic effects of the Balkan war more 











PRESIDENT CABRERA 


BOLIVAR’S DREAM FOR 
PANAMA 


THE PRESIDENT OF GUATEMALA 
SEES IN THE CANAL THE FUL- 
FILMENT OF PROPHECY 

HE transcendent benefits 

which the opening of the 
Canal will bestow on the states 
of Central America are so well 
known and appreciated that we 
can believe in them without 
argument. 

Only one observation I feel 
called upon to make, and that is, 
not one of the thinkers of 
Europe nor of the New World 
ever imagined that the very 
genial representatives of the 
Anglo-Saxon race would trans- 
form into beautiful reality the 
thought of the Father of South 
American liberty when he said: 

Central America will be the 
bridge of the universe and the 
emporium of the civilization of 
the world. 

It is for the people of the 
United States, then, to have the 
honor and the glory of making 
tangible, practical and eternal 
the dream of the great Bolivar, 
all of which proves clearly that 
Genius, whatever be the race to 
which it belongs, looks ever 
toward the welfare of mankind. 
| In those terms I am pleased to 
answer your kind letter, and I 
avail myself of this opportunity 
to assure you that I am 

Your obedient servant, 
MANUEL ESTRADA CABRERA 
Guatemala 




















than did Servia, one of the partici- 
pants. In the latter country, the land 
being held in small parcels, the 
women, children and old men tilled 
the home acres while the able-bodied 
men were fighting. In Galicia, made 
up of large estates in which the 
peasants have little personal inter- 
est, much of the soil was left uncul- 
tivated. Floods added to the agricul- 
tural losses. The resulting unfavor- 
able economic condition drove many 
to America. It was because of this 
that Austria ordered the detention of 
all the able-bodied Poles fit for mili- 
tary service who were on the point 
of leaving the country. The economic 
and political conditions in Russian 
Poland, culminating in the Jewish 
boycott, have stimulated emigration 
from that section of the ancient Po- 
lish kingdom. The Russians, it is re- 
ported, after an official investigation, 
are in many instances coming here 
in the hope of finding an improve- 
ment in living conditions and better 
opportunities for farming, conditions 
being unsatisfactory in Russia. 

Nearly all of the Balkan states 
show marked increases in emigra- 
tion since the close of the war. 

In view of the unsatisfactory eco- 
nomic conditions in Europe, it is not 
easy to estimate how far economic 
conditions here have influenced im- 
migration. It is probably safe to say, 
however, that better conditions in 
the immediate future are more prom- 
ising here than they are in the chief 
emigrant countries of Europe, and 
present conditions are superior, or 
there would be a greater movement 
toward Europe. 


HEDGEROWS FOR CALIFORNIA 


O plant four thousand rose 
} bushes along their leading 
thorofare is the recent accom- 
plishment of the residents of Van 
Nuys, California, a small city about 
fifteen miles north of Los Angeles. 
In that section the citizens try all 
sorts of schemes to make their com- 
munity appear attractive to the new- 
comer and homeseeker and in an ef- 
fort to give their city an exclusive 
touch the residents of this city have 
established this elaborate system of 
roses. Two rows of these bushes are 
planted near the center of the street, 
one at either side of the two-track 
electric line which runs along the 
center of the street. Running parallel 
with this electric line at either side 
is a forty-foot macadam roadway of 
the very latest type. In the parkings 
between these roadways and the side- 
walks and the sides of the street two 
other rows of trees have been plant- 
ed. For a distance of about five 
miles these rose bushes border the 
street, a bush every five feet. 


— 
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A ROMANCE OF THE ATOM 


E might have known that 
as soon as science discov- 
ered the new world inside 


the atom the story-writer would fol- 
low close behind. We might also 
have known that H. G. Wells would 
be the first to exploit this new terri- 
tory, annexed to human knowledge, 
for he has always kept an eye on sci- 
entific progress even while seemingly 
engrossed in British politics and 
marriage problems. He began by 
writing short. stories on scientific 
themes after the manner of Poe. 
Then he took up social prophecy and 
foretold various direful destinies for 
humanity. The most appalling calam- 
ity he could think of in those days 
was a collision of the world with 
some wandering star. Now, however, 
a weapon quite as spectacular and 
more convenient is put into his hand 
by twentieth century science. 

In his latest novel Mr. Wells has 
returned to his earlier story types 
and combined them. The World Set 
Free is social prophecy with a scien- 
tific motif. 

Mr. Wells has done many things in 
his time to the world to come. He has 
painted its future in so many and 
such varied ways as to throw a 
shadow of doubt over his own theory 
that the future is predictable with 
some exactness. Always he loves to 
trace our modern world in reaction 
after some huge and unprecedented 
force has taken it unawares. Mar- 
tians, comet gases, giantism, aerial 
warfare or swift communication. 
Our sleepy earth has been caught 
napping by every great change that 
has thus far reached humanity, and 
probably Mr. Wells is quite right in 
supposing that a sudden release of 
the vast stores of energy hidden in 
the atom would find civilization as 
unprepared for the social, economic, 
political and intellectual results of 
the new energies in industry as it 
was for the effects of the great in- 
dustrial revolution which followed 
the introduction of steam power not 
much more than a century ago. 

But Mr. Wells has the alertest lit- 
erary imagination of any modern 
writer; the significance of the new 
physics has not escaped him as it 
has the common run of novelists, in- 
tently searching for good plots and 
neglecting entirely the rich ore 
awaiting any writer who happened to 
have an elementary knowledge of 
modern science. Many short stories 
and one or two novels have intro- 
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duced moré or less accurate accounts 
of radium as a side-show to a love 
story or an incident in a detective 
tale. But it required the boldness of 
Mr. Wells to throw overboard en- 
tirely the conventional novel plot and 
make a hero of the cosmic ener- 
gies. The World Set Free resembles 
The War in the Air in its vivid ac- 
count of world-wide war, nations 
armed with novel weapons and 
forces, appalling power for destruc- 
tion and attack in the hands of every 
nation, together with complete in- 
capacity for defense by any nation, 
the resulting collapse of credit, panic, 
starvation, anarchy and a general so- 
cial débdcle. But while the “war in 
the air” meant the end of civilization, 
the war with “atomic bombs” in the 
present book results in a general 
treaty of peace, the foundation of a 
world state under a provisional gov- 
ernment and a successful reorganiza- 
tion of society in which the forces 
which had been used by nations and 
empires to conquer each other are 
directed to the task of subduing na- 
ture to human aims. 

Like the reconstructed world of 
In the Days of the Comet the 
future state is very faintly de- 
picted, hinted at rather than de- 
scribed. It differs from the numerous 
other Utopias of Mr. Wells in that, 
whereas the world states of Antici- 
pations, A Modern Utopia, In the 
Days of the Comet, etc., could be 
brought about by nothing more than 
taking the author’s advice on poli- 
tics, law, economics and social cus- 
toms, The World Set Free depends 
upon scientific discovery. A new hy- 
pothesis, in short, has given the in- 
habitants of this Utopia an advan- 
tage over all previous Utopias. They 
have energy at their command al- 
most as freely accessible as water or 
air and so the labor question is anni- 
hilated, the whole world becomes a 
leisure cla:s, and everybody is free o 
devote his life to gardening, artistic 
decoration and scientific research. 
Country life becomes a constant de- 
light. The agriculturist shrinks to 
less than one per cent of the popu- 
lation. The lawyer follows the war- 
rior into extinction. “Contentious 
professions cease té be an honorable 
employment for men.” 

The Parliament of the World, 
which came into existence after the 
atomic explosions of 1950, was sim- 
ple and sensible; fifty new represen- 
tatives elected every five years; pro- 
portional representation; every man 
and woman with an equal vote; elec- 


tion for life subject to recall; each 
voter putting on his ballot the names 
of those he wishes elected and those 
he wishes recalled; a representative 
recallable by as many votes as the 
quota that elected him. But political 
machinery does not count for much 
in this most modern of Utopias. A 
scrap of the conversation between 
the President of the United States 
and King Egbert, “the young king 
of the most venerable kingdom in 
Europe,” will illustrate the point of 
view: 


“Science,” the King cried presently, 
“is the new king of the world.” 
“Our view,” said the President, “is 
that, sovereignty resides with the peo- 


e. 

“No,” said the King, “the sovereign 
is a being more subtle than that, and 
less arithmetical; neither my family 
nor your emancipated people. It is 
something that floats about us and 
above us and thru us. It is that com- 
mon impersonal will and sense of neces- 
sity of which science is the best under- 
stood and most typical aspect. It is the 
mind of the race. It is that which has 
brought us here, which has bowed us 
all to its demands.” 


The agency which effects this 
transformation is the discovery of 
how to release the internal energy of 
the atom, which we now know exists 
altho we do not know how to get at 
it. Since wealth is essentially noth- 
ing but energy this means that we 
have within reach enough to make 
multi-millionaires of all of us; a tan- 
talizing thought. The new disinte- 
grating element, according to Mr. 
Wells, is carolinum, an element that 
Professor Baskerville also discovered 
on paper a few years ago. This ex- 
haustless supply of energy being 
utilized in machinery sets free the 
laborer and swells the army of the 
unemployed; and since, incidentally, 
one of the by-products of its decom- 
position is gold, the financial systems 
of the world go to smash. But natur- 
ally carolinum finds speedy employ- 
ment in war. A bomb of it buried in 
the soil becomes a perpetual vol- 
cano, half of it exploding every sev- 
enteen days. A few bombs of this 
radio-active element dropped from 
aeroplanes demolish Paris and Ber- 
lin and throw the world into a chaos 
of confusion, which Wells’s charac- 
teristic style, with its flashlight 
visions, its tumultuous phrases, and 
its shifting points of view, its alter- 
nations of generalization and detail, 
is particularly adapted to depict. 

The value of Wells’s romance, 
aside from its interest, lies in the 
emphatic way in which it teaches the 
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lesson that civilization is primarily 
a matter of the utilization of natural 
energy and is measurable in horse- 
power. Unfortunately we have to de- 
pend upon the sunshine, either that 
of the present or of the carbonifer- 
ous era; we have no key to the treas- 
ure-house of the atom. Radium gives 
out its energy without haste or rest, 
just as fast at the temperature of 
liquid air as at the temperature of 
liquid iron, always keeping itself a 
little hotter than its surroundings, 
however hot these may be. If only we 
could get at this source of exhaust- 
less energy—but let Wells say what 
that would mean: 


Not only should we have a source of 
power so potent that a man might carry 
in his hand the energy to light a city 
for a year, fight a fleet of battleships 
or drive one of our giant liners across 
the Atlantic; but we should also have 
a clue that would enable us at last to 
quicken the process of disintegration 
in all the other elements, where decay 
is still so slow as to escape our finest 
measurements. Every scrap of solid 
matter in the world would become an 
available reservoir of concentrated 
force. 

It would mean a change in human 
conditions that I can only compare to 
the discovery of fire, that first discov- 
ery that lifted man above the brute. 
We stand today toward radio-activity 
exactly as our ancestor stood toward 
fire before he had learnt to make it. He 
knew it then only as a strange thing 
utterly beyond his control, a flare on 
the crest of the volcano, a red destruc- 
tion that poured thru the forest. So it 
is that we know radio-activity today. 
This—this is the dawn of a new day in 
human living. At the climax of that civ- 
ilization which had its beginning in the 
hammered flint and the fire-stick of the 
savage, just when it is becoming ap- 
parent that our ever-increasing needs 
cannot be borne indefinitely by our 
present sources of energy, we discover 
suddenly the possibility of an entirely 
new civilization. The energy we need 
for our very existence, and with which 
Nature supplies us still so grudgingly, 
is in reality locked up in inconceivable 

uantities all about us. We cannot pick 
that lock at present, but—— 

Then that perpetual struggle for ex- 
istence, that perpetual struggle to live 
on the bare surplus of Nature’s ener- 

ies will cease to be the lot of Man. 
an will step from the pinnacle of this 
civilization to the beginning of the 

next. 
The World Set re. by H. G. Wells. 


New York: E . Dutton & Co. 
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LITERARY NOTES 


The art of Training Young Horses to 
Jump is very ably presented by Lieut. 
Geoffrey Brooke, of the English Army, 
Cavalry Branch. Mr. Brooke goes into 
his subject with commendable thoroness, 
space being devoted to proper bridling; 
points to be looked for in choosing a 
mount; treatment of slight indisposi- 
tions incurred in training: actual prac- 
tice work in jumping, showing the very 
first steps; and, lastly, the important 
part played by each rider in helping his 
mount over the fences. Should he suc- 
ceed in driving home this last lesson to 
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ADVENTURES OF 
THE INFALLIBLE GODAHL 


By FREDERICK IRVING ANDERSON 


These fascinating chapters from the career of a character even more 
ingenious in conception than the famous Raffles have made a great 
sensation during their publication in serial form. Not only are they 
well worth reading for their interest-compelling plots, but they gain 
an added value from the exceptional merit of the author’s literary 
style. Mr. Anderson has developed a vein of fiction that well-nigh 
outclasses the work of both Hornung and Conan Doyle. 


8 illustrations. 12mo. $1.00 net. By mail, $1.10. 





THE COMMUTER’S GARDEN 
Edited by W. B. HEYWARD 


A book for those who possess small plots of 
land and want advice on how best to improve 
and beautify them. Full of valuable informa- 
tion. 16 illustrations from photographs. 
t2mo. $1.00 net. By mail, $1.10. 


TUBERCULOSIS: 
Its Cause, Cure and Prevention 
By EDWARD O. OTIS, M. D. 


The simple facts about this dread disease 
presented in a form interesting and intelli- 
gible to the layman. Dr. Otis is an authority 
on the “Great White Plague.” 16 illustra- 
tions from photographs. 

12mo. $1.25 net. By mail, $1.37. 


RICHARD WAGNER: 
The Man and His Work 
By OLIVER HUCKEL 


A sympathetic study of the great composer, 
from a fresh viewpoint. Issued in style uni- 
form with Dr. Huckel’s well-known transla- 
tions of the Wagner Operas. Illustrated. 


Cloth, 75 cents net. Limp leather, $1.25 net. 
Postage, 8 cents. 


HOW TO REST 
By GRACE DAWSON 


Points out in a practical way the right method 
of living. Brief and to the point, and filled 
with sensible advice. 

t2mo. 50 cents net. By mail, 55 cents. 





THE MESSAGE OF NEW 
THOUGHT 
By ABEL LEIGHTON ALLEN 


A clear exposition of the basic ideas of New 
Thought and comparison of its teachings with 
those of the orthodox religions and Christian 
Science. 


12mo. $1.25 net. By mail, $1.37. 


THF DEAF: 
Their Position in Society 
By HARRY BEST 


The results of a thoroughgoing, scientific 
study of the deaf and so-called “deaf and 
dumb” in the United States. An authorita- 
tive contribution to the literature of a vitally 
important subject. (In Crowell’s Library of 
Economics. ) 


8vo. $2.00 net. By mail, $2.20. 


HEROES OF THE FARTHEST 
NORTH AND FARTHEST 
SOUTH 
By J. K. MACLEAN 


Stirring accounts of leaders in Polar explora- 
tien, stating Franklin, Kane, Greely, Nan- 
sen, Peary, Shackleton, and Captain Scott. 
Illustrated. 


12mo. 50 cents net. By mail, 55 cents. 


ROGET’S THESAURUS 
Revised by C. 0. S. MAWSON 


New larg2-type, thin-paper edition of this in- 
dispensable aid to students and _ literary 


‘workers. Revised and greatly enlarged. 


Cloth, $1.50 net. Limp leather, $2.50 net. 
Postage, 15 cents. 





THE EDUCATION OF KARL WITTE 


Translated by Prof. LEO WIENER and edited by H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 


The first edition in English of the remarkable story of the early training of the 
German boy who at fourteen took his degree of Ph.D., and at sixteen was made 
a Doctor of Laws and appointed to the teaching staff of the University of Ber- 
lin! An important book for parents and educators. 





8vo. $1.50 net. By mail, $1.65. 
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“The world’s greatest prophet of today” 





“One simply must read him.” 


New York Times Book Review. 





Ready April First 
H. G. WELLS’S 


NEW NOVEL 


The World 
Set Free 


By.the author of “The Passionate Friends,” 
“The Wonderful Visit,” etc. 


Cloth, net $1.35 


The World Set Free 


An amazing, yet wholly believable 
vision of the coming “age o 
power,” and a new social order. 


By H. G. WELLS 


First of those who are to form the 
novels of the future——a genius 
who shows how extremely inter- 
esting we all of us are and at the 
same time how entirely unimpor- 
tant. He improves with every book 
he writes. — Monsignor Hucu 
BENSON. 


The World Set Free 


A thrilling novel of marvelous in- 
ventions, of the end of war, and 
of a new era of freedom. 


By H. G. WELLS 


One of the “twelve major prophets 
of today,” says Dr. E. E, Stosson 
of The Independent. “There is no 
one we would rather read,” says 
N. B. Dawson in Everybody’s 
Magazine. “England’s greatest 
writer,” says more than one critic. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


Publishers 


681 Fifth Ave., New York 














the large army of amateur riders thru- 
out the country, his equine friends will 
owe him a tremendous debt of grati- 
tude. The book is very freely illustrated. 

E. P. Dutton Co. $1.50. 


Elizabeth O’Neill’s A Nursery His- 
tory of England is a decidedly novel and 
effective method of teaching history to 
little children. Most of the chief events 
of English history are here told in an- 
ecdotes. Each event or hero is described 
in one paragraph only and each para- 
graph has its half-page colored picture 
opposite. The text is in the simplest 
language and a child will acquire a 
vivid birdseye view of England’s story 
from earliest times to the present. 

Frederick A. Stokes Co. $2. 


Dean Hodges of the Cambridge Di- 
vinity School has a happy faculty of 
popularizing without destroying the re- 
sults of scholarly research. This ac- 
counts for the special value and most 
pronounced characteristic of his new 
Classbook of Old Testament History, 
which follows the biblical narratives in 
their order and gives the substance of 
them, while the attention of the reader 
is wisely directed from time to time to 
the inherent discrepancies, and histor- 
ical corrections are made from other 
sources. 

The Macmillan Co. $1. 


Hymns for Schools and Colleges, ed- 
ited by M. W. Stackpole and J. N. Ash- 
ton, is a good collection of standard ma- 
terials arranged for male voices. Most 
of the tunes have been happily trans- 
posed to lower keys and allowed to re- 
tain their original musical quality in- 
stead of being transposed into unsing- 
able and often unrecognizable male 
choruses. Sometimes the transposition 
may seem to have been needless, as in 
the case of “St. Catherine,” but as a 
whole the work is well done and the 
volume will be a useful and highly ac- 
ceptable addition to the resources of the 
hard-prest chaplain or headmaster. 

Ginn & Co., $1.26. 


To the Loeb Classical Library three 
new volumes have been added. Mr. E. 
O. Winstedt gives the second of the 
three volumes of his translation of 
Cicero’s Letters to Atticus. Dr. Horace 
White adds the fourth and last volume 
of Appian’s Roman History. Mr. Michael 
Haseltine and one of the general edi- 
tors of the Library, Dr. W. H.-: D. 
Rouse, present respectively, in one vol- 
ume, Petronius and Seneca’s Apocolo- 
cyntosis, which last hard word is 
equivalent to the “Pumpkinification” 
of the Emperor Claudius. Mr. Hasel- 
tine’s introduction is well written, and 
students of Roman life and of the be- 
ginnings of fiction will be glad to have 
his translation of the “Satyricon” in 
this convenient form. As was to be ex- 
pected, some portions are left in the 
now modest obscurity of their original 
Latin. The poems of Petronius, which 
are very attractive, are rendered in 
prose, a form which in our judgment 
should be maintained for all the vol- 
, umes of this valuable series. 

The Macmillan Co. $1.50 each. 











The National Text- 
book of Current Events 
and Literature 


That is what they are calling The 
Independent in the Schools. It is be- 
ing used in a rapidly increasing num- 
ber of schools and colleges all over the 
country. 

It is used by progressive teachers of 
all grades from the eighth grade of 
the grammar school to the University. 

Here is a letter from one of the 
schools where The Independent is be- 
ing used in connection with Current 
History, English, Civil Government, 
Public Speaking and Economics. 


“We are more than pleased with Tue 
INDEPENDENT as a Text-book in our cur- 
rent topics class, which is to me the most 
enjoyable—and I believe to all, one of the 
most profitable classes in school. 

Our third and fourth year Histor 
classes, which meet twice a week, eac 
unite on Tuesdays in the current topics 
class. The assigned lesson is ‘The Story 
of the Week.” On Monday the teacher 
directs the attention of the class to the 
most important items of news. The reci- 
tation is conducted and graded just as 
other work. 

Contributed articles of special interest 
are assigned to be read and papers on 
them are required. 

The general information test which re- 
cently appeared in Tue INDEPENDENT was 
given to the whole class, correct answers 
ranging from eight to fifty-nine per cent. 
This was positively without preparation.” 


SEND FOR OUR CLASS ROOM PLAN 


THE INDEPENDENT 
119 West Fortieth St. New York 


BERLIN, GERMANY 


Mrs. Grace Mackenzie Wood's Residential Home with Chaperon- 
age for Girls and Young Women. Optional Courses in Music, 
Languages, History of Art. Travel Tours. Social Opportunities. 
References. For circular a 

c.N. WALKER, 


98 Monterey Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 


Property for rent and for sale. Bungalows, 
Furnished Houses, Estates. 
WHEELER & TAYLOR, Great Barrington, Mass. 
THE ROSS HEALTH RESORT—In the pines of 
Island. mveniences of a modern 
14th year. Valuable for those needing rest in 
quiet of the country; no objectionable cases. 
resident physicians. 


Address DR. W. H. ROSS, Brentwood, L. 1. 
SUMMER CAMPS 


WUTTAUNOH CAMP 


for school and college girls. Horses, auto, ten- 
nis, swimming, tramping, handicrafts, nature 
study, social games. ungalows. Splendid coun- 
try. Prospectus free. Prof. Ethan Allen Shaw, 
Northfield, Vt. 


Outdoors with Comfort—Wyoming 


Trapper Lodge, Sixteen-bar-one (16-1) Ranch. 
An attractive home for rest and recreation. 
Superior table and water. Camping trips. 
Good saddle horses, trout fishing, etc. Rates 
low. Address 


W.H.WYMAN - - - 



































Shell, Wyo. 














CAMP PENN, on Lake Champlain, 
Vaicour, Clinton Co., N. Y. 8th Season. 


Camp Penn, unlike most camps, is a_ real 
“‘woodsy’’ camp, where the boys do real camping, 
where, in little groups of three or four, under 
constant supervision, they establish their little 
semi-independent camps, and are encouraged to 
rely upon themselves as much as possible. You 
will be interested to read about our unusual 
“group”? system, our method of management, and 
to learn how a camp can develop the highest and 
best that is in a boy. Junior and Senior branch- 
es a mile apart. For particulars, communicate 
with CHARLES K. TAYLOR, M. A., Director 

St. Martin’s, Philadelphia, 
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True, dark yellow is popular, but the 
outer fabrics are of soft-tinted beer 
steins and other mellow hues that do 
not clash with one’s surroundings. 
Suspenders are being chosen with a 
sort of “sixth sense.” Bows are put in 
the back or at the side and the round, 
bullet buttons hitherto seen on patent- 
leather pajamas are put on. No one 
sees the old, heavy, heating, pepper- 
and-salt combinations formerly in use. 


— Yale Record. 

























lish dictionary. Your dictionary will for 
me supersede several dictionaries that | 
have been obliged to use together in order 
to gain the information now furnished in 
this one volume.’"—W. H. P. Faunce, 
President, Brown University, Providence, 
R. 1. 


354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


road 
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PEBBLES . 

Friend—What is the plot of your 
new play? 

Author—Don’t know yet; it hasn’t “Whenin 
been produced.—Stanford Chaparral. doubt—I look 

Tramp—Have you any odd jobs I in the Standard!”’ 
can do? 

Lady—Yep; whistle a tune and paint 
it green.—Williams Purple Cow. P ° 

ublished 

He—I hear your landlady is a hen. 

It—Well, she’s laying for me, all Only a Few Months Ago— 
right. (Editor’s Note—We were 
egged on to this yolk.) —-Yale Record. - 

Old Beau—When I was a tiny boy | Over 66,000 Copies Have Been Sold 
with long golden curls, they called me 
Archie! 

Mrs. Golightly—And now they call THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 
you Archibald?—Judge. 

The doctor had just pronounced the 
patient dead. Whereupon the man 
opened his eyes and murmured feebly, 

“No, I’m not.” “Ss-sh, dear,” said his 

wife, “Doctor knows best.”—Medical 

A street Arab stood on the weighing 
machine 

In the light of the lingering day. . oem 
Then a counterfeit penny he dropt in 6,000 copies ordered by Great Britain; 1,000 by 

the slot, Japan, and orders coming from practically every 

And silently stole sete other great nation. Endorsed by the American 

ne vo ae neg people, bought and used by the leading European 
e Luncher—Look here, waiter, I’m ; s caaal 
very sorry, but I’ve just sufficient rulers, at stands supreme as the one world-wide 
rroney with me to pay the bill, and authority on the English language. 
nothing left for a tip for you. 

The Waiter (confidentially) —Would e Over 450,000 living words— 
you mind just letting me ’ave another MORE Words Defined—,; P wie ee Satan = than any 
look at the bill, sir?—Sketch. ds ter ; 

er dictionary—are spelled, pronounced, and explained, 

Consumer—Are these pork or mut- at a se pasts 
tn chops? a —_— tee ager ee 7% oe — it.""—Prof. 

Waiter—Can’t you tell by the taste, rchwey, Columbia University School o aw, New York, ‘ 
sir? ° Over 7,000 Illustrations, including 

Consumer—No! MORE Illustrations many full-page plates, some in over 

Waiter (querulously)—Then what , ] ost $5.000 to produce. 
does it matter what they’re called?— forty ane one plate alone ni $5, sheen P 
Punch. The greatest book, the Bible alone excepted, the world has yet seen,”’— 

Richard M. Jones, Headmaster, William Penn Charter School (founded 1689). 
WHAT THE MEN WILL WEAR Philadelphia, Pa. 
The present mode discovers a slip- | Reston wensdelens 3 

P - . ry in one alpha- 
and-trip effect with a hint of the lean- MORE New Features—, stied cole Gen wenbul Pp di. 
and-lithe air of the trained catamount. os b ‘ fusing 
All coats are tailored with mailed vided pages,” supplement, or addenda) : Day-by-Day History of the World; 
-softness—rolling shoulders, unpadded two Keys for Pronunciation; latest Official Census of Populations; and many 
lapels, figure-curving chests, unstiffened | other new features. 
trousers and ankle-clearing waistcoats | “This great work can not fail to be a distinct contribution to English scholar- 
all contributing to the familiar kingly- | ship.”’"—Philaader P, Claxton, United States Commissioner of Education. 
tailored look. | th bef —_ 

Handkerchiefs of camel’s hair and | an was ever before conceive 
vicuna skin have the “rough-and-tum- MORE DICTIONARY and carried into execution. You 
ble” look that hints of seasoned noses must see it to know what a veritable wonder-book it is. 
and tanned faces—of the sets and the 
sinks. “You have given us a biographical dic- 

No particular color in shoestrings pom Tp = ae poop pe FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, _Ind. 3-30-14 
towers above its fellows for spring. "dicti s ‘ 


Send Descriptive Book—Free—containing beautiful 
Colored Plate; also five full-page plates showing the 
famous Diamonds of the World, their weight, size, 
etc.; typical United States Warships; modern Rail- 

. ~ ical Ph ae, 





ing pages, and price of Standard Dictionary. 


SEND FOR THE FREE 
DESCRIPTIVE BOOK 





FRED. ccccvensccivecsscvessssccececss ceunceeseeseses 
Sign and mail this Coupon and you will receive 
by mail a book of very interesting facts concerning 
this great work. Send the Coupon to-day. I. cub cutahahenssnrinandedasksileomiin nanan 
abd aa saat veel speksdcssteaie 


E * 
types of Flying Machines; besides many other interest- 
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Made-to-Measure $ 5 
Shirts for Men, only 


I guarantee the fit or refund your money. 
You choose from the season’s newest and 
choicest weaves and patterns, Comprising about 
300 of the handsomest 
weaves and _ fabrics, 
many of which are 
not to be seen in even 
the most exclusive 
men’s shops. 

Learn what real shirt com- 
fort is. I take gil the risk. 
Write today for the FREE 
package of 200 samples, and 
the Chart showing you ex- 
actly how to make the meas- 
urements—its perfectly 
simple and easy. 
Spring Sample 
Line Complete 
















I prepay charges to all points in U. S. 
I refund vour m ney if the gvods are not satisfactory. 
I refer you to any bank in Troy. 


Cc. G. CLEMINSHAW 
297 River Street, - - Troy, N. Y. 
No Agents 














By order of United States Government (Navy Department) 


Memorial Tablets 


Are being cast of bronze recovered from 


Wreck of U.S.S. Maine 


By Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 27th St., N. Y. 
Send for illustrated book on tablets. Free. 


LAUGHLIN 
Automatic—Non-Leakable 
SELF iitine’ PEN 
10 Days’ Free Trial 


You don’t have to fuss and shake a 
Laughlin to start the ink—/?’s a Seif 
Starter. 

You don’t have to jl the Laughlin, i#’s 
@ Self Filler. 

You don’t have to clean the Laughlin, 
it's a Self Cleaner. 

You don’t have to monkey with awkward 
or unsightly locks,extensions,or so-called 
fety devices— There are none. 

You can’t forget to seal a Laughlin 
gainst leaking, it seals itself air-tight 
Automatically, 

You can’t lose your cap from a Laughlin 
o— it secures itself Automatically. 
«You can’t break your cap or holder on 
ra Laughlin-— They ave non-breakabie. 

© Holder and cap of scientific reinforced 
construction throughout, see illustration. 
You don’t have to wait until a Laughlin 
is ready. Itis ready to write when you are 
the air-tight leak-proof construction 
keeps pen and feed “primed”’, insuring a 
free uniform flow of ink instantly—even 
though not previously used for a year. 
It performs these functions with no more 
hindrance orinterruption toyourthoughts 
or writinginspiration than your breathing. 
These results—or your money back. 
These features are peculiar only to thi 
patented construction, 



















ONITNNAIEY BOs AOVIY LE VdY NMVEO 


Just enclose $2.50 with this coupon con- 
taining your name and address, we will 
send the pen by return mail. Delivery 
guaranteed, 


Pill out and mail today 


Laughlin Mfé¢. Co. 


104 Wayne St., Detroit, Mich. 
Gentlemen—Here is $2.50. Send me the pen 
described in this advertisement. If pen is not 
satisfactory, you rm ‘und the money. 








dv> FI@vNvaue NON 


ACTUAL 
s‘Size Ot” State 








DEODORIZED OLIVE OIL 


HE high cost of food is some- 

thing that the chemist could 

do much to relieve if he were 
allowed a free hand, but unfortu- 
nately he is not. After having con- 
quered the technical difficulties of a 
process he has still to overcome popu- 
lar prejydice against any novelty and 
the antagonism of vested interests 
which ordinarily invoke the power of 
government in their defense. The 
great economies in manufacturing 
have come from the utilization of 
waste products but the efforts to 
effect similar economies in the prepa- 
ration of foods meet with opposi- 
tion instead of the encouragement 
which they deserve. 

A curious instance of this is now 
seen in France, where the Govern- 
ment is vainly trying to suppress a 
cheaper olive oil made from the in- 
ferior olive oils of Spain and the 
Levant. These by reason of their dis- 
agreeable taste and offensive smell 
could not be used for food, but a 
method has recently been discovered 
by which they can be purified and 
rendered palatable. The crude oil is 
first washed with alkaline water, 
which removes the acids; then it is 
decolorized by filtration thru fuller’s 
earth or animal charcoal; and lastly 
it is freed from the volatile ingredi- 
ents of bad odor by treatment with 
steam under low pressure. Unfortu- 
nately the pleasant odoriferous con- 
stituents are also lost in the process, 
so the resulting oil, tho pure and 
nutritious, is insipid. But by the sim- 
ple expedient of mixing it with a 
small amount of natural olive oil the 
product cannot be distinguished from 
the ordinary. 

This is the trouble. The French 
Minister of Agriculture would will- 
ingly rule out this new product 
which threatens to ruin the groves 
of Provence and Tunis. He would de- 
clare it an adulteration, but what is 
the use when he cannot prove it? 
The official chemists to whom he has 
submitted the question confess that 


any test capable of distinguishing 
the natural from the processed oil. 
The only practicable solution pro- 
posed is to raise the duty on all im- 





$2.50 enare! mail. | consumer are not considered. That he 


ported oils. 
Here as usual the interests of the 


could get a table oil equally good at 
lower price is regarded as a misfor- 
tune to be averted by all means. Of 
course no one would defend the sur- 
reptitious substitution of an inferior 
article, but if neither the senses of 
taste and smell nor the analysis of 
| the chemist can distinguish between 
| them are they not the same? If there 








WHY 
The American 


Standard Bible 


(Edited by the American Revision Committee) 
IS BEST FOR HOME AND STUDY 





_ All scholars are agreed that this 
is the most accurate translation 
of the Scriptures, as it embodies 
the results of Biblical research in 
the last 300 years, during which 
time a greater number of authen- 
tic manuscripts have been brought 
to light than in the thousand of 
years preceding. : 
hose who cling to the old ver- 
sion voluntarily deprive themselves 
of all that Christian Scholarship 
has gained in exact knowledge of 
the Bibie during the last 300 years. 
Then, too, the exact thought of 
the sacred writers is given in 
readily understandable language in 
this version—hence its readings 
are much more interesting and in- 
structive to the entire family. 

The American Standard Bible is made in 
several editions bn me my suitable for home 
and study use, combining large type and com- 
pact size. Over 200 styles to meet every re- 
quirement. Prices, 35 cents to $50.00. 

Just let us send you sample pages and price 
list, that you, yourself, may see what a 
wonderful Book it really is. 


THOMAS NELSON & SQNS 
381 U Fourth Avenue, New York 
For Sale by All Booksellers 











they have: not been able to discover | 





Wood, Stone and Marble 
Mantels, Andirons, 
Firesets, Grates, Tiles 








WM. H. JACKSON CO. 


2 West 47th Street, New York 























Autograph °f (“send Yor price. lists, 


E i a4 
Letters Water B Beale ee en 
Pub. “THE COLLECTOR,” ¢; a year. 


WARREN H. COLSON 
184 Boylston St., Boston 
is a liberal buyer of old let- 
ters bearing stamps, stamp col- 
lections, and autographs. The 
advanced collector is offered 
selection from one of the 
largest and without exception 
the choicest stock of stam 
in America. Mr. Colson 
prepared to travel and meet 
clients in person anywhere. 
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isn’t any difference what 
difference? 

A similar effort is made in this 
country to suppress the sale of oleo- 
margarine, whose only crime is that 
of so nearly resembling butter that 
it is hard to distinguish from it. 
Therefore in order to prevent it from 
competing with butter and cutting 
down its price it is handicapped by 
a government tax of ten cents a 
pound and various vexatious re- 
strictions. 

However, there is hope of relief in 
another direction. The oil of the 
coconut formerly unusable except 
for soap on account of its odor, has 
also been made available for food by 
the skill of the chemist. The treat- 
ment is much the same as that used 
for the olive oil, except that in addi- 
tion nascent hydrogen is used to 
convert the unsaturated fatty_acids 
into the saturated and more solid 
compounds. The product is coming 
into the market under the name of 
vegetaline, cocose and other fancy 
designations and, used for cooking, 
will tend to relieve us from the pres- 
sure of butter prices. 








CONCERNING COLLEGES 


Harvard believes that good English 
is not a perquisite of the English de- 
partment alone. William R. Castle, for- 
merly assistant dean of the college, has 
been appointed by the Corporation to 
make a special investigation of the way 
Harvard men are writing, in entrance 
examination papers, in reports, in theses 
and in the ordinary work of the courses. 
An interesting experiment in fresh- 
man English is the division of the class 
into squads of men who are taking other 
courses in common—government, phi- 
losophy, etc. The joint interests. of 
the men in each group will be utilized 
in theme and reading assignments. 


Virginia is attacking the mountaineer 
school problem by sending the best and 
most experienced teachers who can be 
secured into the mountains for summer 
schools. An experiment at Irish Creek 
Hollow, where twenty-one teachers had 
refused to teach the regular school, 
brought out eighty children and thirty 
adults in the summer of 1911, led to a 
school and civic league and athletic as- 
sociation in 1912 and will result in a 
more general campaign for educational 
facilities in isolated communities. 


Athletics, contrary to the enthusiastic 
belief of many an alumnus, do not pull 
very strongly as a factor in attracting 
men to a particular college, provided, 
of course, one can believe the under- 
graduate in an introspective mood. A 
Dartmouth investigation showed only 
five men out of nearly four hundred 
who confest that athletics brought 
them to Hanover. The influence of 
Dartmouth graduates and undergrad- 
uates was the largest factor. 


is the | 





NAIAD 
Dress 
Shields 


are the final assurance 
of cleanliness and 
sweetness. They are 
a necessity to every 
woman of delicacy 
and refinement. 

They are free from 
rubber, can be quick- 
ly sterilized in boiling 
water. In all sizes to 
fit every Requirement. 


All Stores or Sample Sent 
on Receipt of 25 Cents 
NAIAD WATER- 
PROOFED SHEETING 


The Standard, Wash- 
able, Impervious. 





“The Crowning Attribute of Lovely Woman is Cleanliness” 





THE C. E. CONOVER CO., Mfrs. 
101 Franklin Street, New York 


NAIAD 


Waterproofed 
Sanitary 
Skirt Protector 


A necessary hygienic 
protection to the mod- 
ern snug-fitting dress; 
assuring a feeling of 
comfort in the sheer- 
est gown. A dainty 
undergarment that in- 
sures the longer life 
of the dress skirt. 
Fastened so that thev 
cannot shift out of 
place. 


Two Sizes—50c; 65c 


NAIAD DRESS SHIELD 
BRASSIERE 


The Newest, Coolest, 
Form - Moulding Gar- 
ment. 

















WHAT IS CENTS WILL Do! 


The little matter of 15c in ~ ae will ng you 
Pathfinder for 13 weeks on trial. x path Re rier is 
an illustrated weekly, published at the fahen” s, Capital, for 
the Nation ; now in its 21st year of increasing success. The 
paper fills the bill without emptying tne purse ; it costs but $1 
ayear. If yuu want to keep pusted on what is going on in 
the world, at the least expense of time and m..ney, this is 
yourmeans If vou want a paper in your home which is sin- 
cere, reliable, entertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinder is 
yours. If yuu would appreciate a paper which puts every- 
thing clea» ly, fairly, briefly —here it is at last. Send only 15c 
to show that you might like such a paper and we will send 
& —— Al on eng weeks. The 15c does 

to invest in New Friends. 

Or ir send $1 $1) for full years mone book a any time 

if not satisfied. Address x I, 
Washington, D.C 




















DIVIDENDS 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL 
COMPANY. 











New York, March 12, 1914. 

A quarterly dividend of one and one-half 
cent. on the Preferred Stock of this Company (Ro. 
35) and a quarterly dividend of one per cent. on 
the Common Stock (No. 10) have, been declared, 
payable April 15, 1914, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on Monday, March 23, 
1914. THOMAS A. DOE, Treasurer. 








OFFICE OF 


Kelsey, Brewer & Co. 


Bankers, Engineers and Operators 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


The Board of Directors of the American 
Public Utilities Company has declared the 
usual quarterly dividend of one and one-half 
per cent. (1%4%) on the Preferred Stock and 
three-quarters of one per cent. (4%) on the 
Common Stock, payable April 1, 1914, to 
stockholders of record March 16,1914. Books 
close March :6, 1914. 

The Stock Books will be closed March 16th 
to March 31st, 1914, inclusive. 


BLAINE GAVETT, Secretary 
March 14th, 1914. 














American Telephone and Telegraph 


Company 


A Dividend of Two Dollars per share will be 
rf on Wednesday, April 15, 1914, to stock- 
olders of record at the close of business on 
Friday, March 20, 1914 

On ‘account of the Annual Meeting of the 
Stockholders, the Stock Transfer Books of the 
Company will be closed at the close of business 
on March 2oth, and reopened at 10.00 A. M., on 
April 1, 1914. G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 





D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, 
BOSTON. 
Preferred Dividend Notice. 

The regular quarterly dividend of one and three- 
quarters per cent. bas been declared by the Di 
rectors of this Corporation, payable April 1, 1914, 
to preferred stockholderg of record March 25, 1914. 
Checks will be mailed. 

WINFIELD 8S. SMYTH, Treasurer. 


LA ROSE CONSOLIDATED MINES COMPANY. 

The Board of Directors has today declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 2% per cent., payable 
April 20, 1914, to shareholders of record of March 
31, 1914. The transfer books of the Company wil) 
close March 31, and reopen April 18, 1914. 


S. J. LeHURAY, Secretary and Treasurer. 


NIPISSING MINES COMPANY. 

165 Broadway, New York, March 16, 1914. 
The Board of Directors has today declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of FIVE PBR CENT., 
payable April 20, 1914, to shareholders of recoré 
as of March 30, 1914. The transfer books wil) 

close March 30, _— and reopen April 18, 1914. 

. C. PFEIFFER, Treasurer. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY. 

New York, March 12, 1914. 
The Board of Directors bas this day declared 
a quarterly dividend of One and Three-quarters 
Per Cent. (1%%) on the First Preferred stock, 
and a quarterly dividend of Two Per Cent. (2%) 
on the Second Preferred stock of this company, 
payable April 1, 1914, out of the net earnings to 
all stockholders of record at the close of business 

March 19, 1914. G. K. GILLULY, Secretary. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD CO. 


Extra Dividend on Common Stock. 


The date of payment of the extra dividend on 
the common capital stock of this Company, de- 
clared on January 8, 1914, has been postponed 
from April 1 to July 1, 1914, subject to such fur- 
ther postponements as shall be deemed necessary 
or advisable by reason of litigation. 

UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 
FREDERIC V. S. CROSBY, Treasurer. 
165 Broadway, New York, N. Y., March 17, 1914. 


UNITED FRUIT COM PANY 


DIVIDEND 
A quarterly dividend of "Ta _* cent. on 
capital stock of this Company has been declared 
payable April 15th, 1914, at the office of the 
Treasurer, 131 State Street, Boston, Mass., to 
stockholders of om at the close of business 
March 26th, 1914 


CHARLES A. HUBBARD, Treasurer. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 


The Directors of this Corporation have declared 
. SS dividend of 1 per cent. (37% cts. 

r share) on the Prefe — go. and ay 
fividend of 2 per cent. (50 cts. share) on 
Common capital stock, both payable April 4, 1014, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
March 17, 1914. L. A. COOTADGE, Treasurer. 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST CO. 
52 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Grants Annuities. Accepts Trusts 1 yy by will 
or otherwise. Manages Prope . 

for the owners. Allows raves on 
posits — after ten days’ notice. 
Le Depository for Executors, 
Trustees and Money in Suit. 


ACCEPTS ONLY PRIVATE TRUSTS AND DE- 
CLINES ALL CORPORATION OR OTHER 
PUBLIC TRUSTS. 

STATEMENT 


At the close of Sut = the 2nd day of March, 


RESOURCES. 
Stock and bond investments, viz.: 


Public securities, market value.. $1,815,880.00 
Other securities, market value.. 11,628,329.58 
Real estate owned...............005 1,530,043.04 
PON GUEGEs cc cccccccccseveese 5,384,073.05 


Loans secured by other collateral.. 3,416,613.87 
Bills purchased not secured by col- 

Dt etekensmendhueneesees anes 11,973,021.29 
Overdrafts (secured)......-sseeeceee 30,301.08 
Due from trust companies, banks 

Ce BO ccccccctnccceeccocnes 1,183,465.80 
SUMED senestccsccncesenséseseeceses 3,700,000.00 
Legal-tender notes and notes of na- 


PD I  ccend penudabeeeuneces 200,000.00 
Other assets, viz.: 
Suspense account........sccsccoes 500,637.12 
Insurance account, bonds, and 
SROTRNEED cccccccccccsccccccces 198.00 
Accrued interest entered.......... 488,135.07 
Accrued interest not entered.... 9,349.66 
ME cece snd cbanebaenteveked $41,860,047.56 
LIABILITIES 
Gamtted GbteRe ccs cvccccccceccecececs $1,000,000.00 
—— including all undivided 
DEED SibUbNGGLES 04 Oeedectcsecess 8,956,043,21 
misesved SES 33,346.67 
WUOGCETOR GOROMIIR. cc cccccccccccccce 3,575,012.40 
Deposits not preferred.............. 29,454,156.77 
Due w companies, banks and 
cpp Pe oeeh doeheeseenkenes 289,658.36 
Other abilities, viz.: 
neral account interest.......... 366,098.60 
St i ccwcecnerbcectences 367,631.92 
BE nndbancadandéens.6000%60%< 2,462,150.31 
Accrued interest entered.......... 341,160.11 
Contingent account................ 7,291.69 
Accrued interest not entered ...... 7,497.52 
Mt divde-senewibediasbeaiunsees $41,860,047.56 


fl tS PARISH, President 

WALTER KERR, ist Vice-President 
HENRY PARISH, Jr., 24 Vice-President 
8. M. B. HOPKINS, 84 Vice-President 
ZEGER W. van ZELM, Secretary 
IRVING L. ROB, Asst. Secretary 
J. LOUIS van ZELM, Asst. Goesetacy 
JOHN C. VEDDER, Asst. Secretary 


TRUSTEES 


Charles G. hengee John McL. Nash 
Henry Pari Cleveland H. Dodge 
Frederic W. <—— Thomas Denny 
Stuyvesant Fish Lincoln Cromwell 
Edmund L. Baylies Paul Tuckerman 
Henry A. C. Taylor Walter Kerr 
Cc. O’D. Iselin Howard Townsend 
Eugene Delano 
Alfred E. Marling 
Moses Taylor 
Augustus D. Juilliard Edward M. Townsend 
Henry Lewis Morris Frank 8. Witherbee 
Cornelius Vanderbilt W. de F. Haynes 
Edward J. Hancey 








Your funds invested in our 
63 FIRST FARM. | 7 % 
MORTGAGES 
safeguarded by our 20 uccessf perien 

Son Icing fd fon tha ge hon byim ae ng 
our 000.00 paid in capi Sur new illus- 
trated booklet and state map describing Montana are 

free for the asking. Write to-day. 


THE DABKENG CORPORATION OF MONTANA 























Box D, Helena, Montana 








THE MARKET PLACE 


A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE 








THE NEW HAVEN AGREEMENT 


A final agreement between the De- 
partment of Justice and the New Haven 
Railroad Company, for dissolution or 
disintegration, was reached last week, 
and a suit under the Sherman act has 
been avoided. The company divests 
itself of the Boston & Maine steam rail- 
road, which is to be placed in the 
hands of trustees and to be sold within 
two years and ten months; of its Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island and Berkshire 
trolleys, which are to be sold by trus- 
tees within five years; and ofall of its 
steamship lines (those doing business 
in Long Island Sound excepted), for 
the sale of which,’ by trustees, three 
years are allowed. The fate of the 
Sound lines depends upon a forthcom- 
ing decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as to the application of the 
law which is a part of the Panama 
Canal act. It was incorrectly reported 
that the Department demanded the sale 
of the company’s waterfront real es- 
tate in half a dozen cities. Such wharf 
and dock property as is owned by the 
steamship companies will go with them; 
other similar property is not to be dis- 
turbed. 

The company was defendant in a 
suit for violation of the Sherman anti- 
trust law some years ago. This suit, 
begun by Attorney General Bonaparte, 
was dropt by Attorney General Wick- 
ersham, his successor, the general belief 
being that he thought it could not be 
successfully prosecuted. 

It is supposed to be the aim of the 
Government to prevent, in the public 
interest, a harmful suppression of com- 
petition. There was substantially no 
competition between the New Haven 
and the Boston & Maine which could 
be supprest. So far as we can learn 
there has been no harmful suppression 
of competition as a result of the ac- 
quisition of urban and interurban trol- 
ley lines by the company. We know 
that in some places the original com- 
petition has been preserved and that 
the service has ben improved, with no 
increase of cost to the public. We are 
unable to see how the public is to gain 
anything by the segregation of the 
Boston & Maine or the trolley lines, 
provided that the company is in honest 
and competent hands. The steamship 
lines years ago were conducted in com- 
petition with the railroad, especially 
as to freight. Acquisition of them by 
the railroad company gave an oppor- 
tunity to increase the average cost of 
transportation between New York and 
ports on the Sound. We do not remem- 
ber that testimony has been offered to 
show that such an increase has been 
made. If it was made, the public inter- 
est has suffered, and the increase might 
be warrant for prosecution. 

A statement recently published by 
J. P. Morgan & Co. should be regarded, 
we think, as a sufficient answer to the 


assertion that this banking house has 
“bled” the company while acting as its 
fiscal agent. It shows that during 
twenty years the firm’s profits, in 
handling securities of the company hav- 
ing a par value of $333,083,803, were 
only $350,265, or about one-tenth of one 
per cent. Those who are familiar with 
the firm’s history and character will 
be inclined to accept without question 
the accompanying declaration that nei- 
ther the firm nor any member of it ever 
had any interest in the properties which 
the company or its subsidiaries have 
acquired. It is true, however, that ex- 
cessive prices were paid for some of 
these properties, the circumstances ‘pos- 
sibly indicating concealed profits for 
persons in authority, and that in the 
financial record of the company there 
is much that deserves sharp condemna- 
tion. The Morgan firm was influential 
in the company’s management, and peo- 
ple have been asking why its undoubt- 
ed influence was not exerted to prevent 
what has been condemned. An investi- 
gation concerning the objectionable 
transactions is now to be made by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
we hope that all the facts will be 
brought to light. 


OIL COMPANY PROFITS 


The Ohio Oil Company, formerly a 
subsidiary of the Standard, exhibits a 
net profit of $22,803,641 for the year 
1918, or 152 per cent on the capital 
stock. It paid dividends amounting to 
fifty-seven per cent, and increased its 
surplus to $63,000,000. The Standard 
Oil Company of California, another 
former subsidiary, increased its net 
profits from $7,106,156, in 1912, to 
$19,386,140 (or forty-three per cent on 
its capital) in 1913, and its surplus is 
now $35,000,000. A long list of the large 
profits and dividends of the former sub- 
sidiaries might be added. 

Because of these profits and of the 
increases since dissolution of the Stand- 
ard was ordered, it is not surprising 
that many say there has been no real 
dissolution. Actual competition among 
the distributed parts, they assert, would 
not permit such enormous gains. 


A PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE 


Speaking of the effect of railroad 
financial offenses upon the securities 
market we said, on this page, a few 
weeks ago: 

“The entire railway industry of the 
United States suffers in public estima- 
tion at home and abroad by reason of 
such offenses as have been brought to 
light by investigation of the affairs of 
these four [the Frisco, Rock Island, 
New Haven and St. Paul] corporations. 
It would be profitable for the great in- 
dustry to protect itself by undertaking 
the detection and restraint of the guilty 
by means of a permanent committee 
appointed for the purpose.” 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


_ THE 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE 
NATIONAL BANK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the 
close of business March 4, 1914: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts................ $42,193,504.72 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.. 1,002.32 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation.. 4,138,000.00 
U. 8. bonds to secure U. S. deposits, 

$350,000; to secure postal savings, 

GENE Rtn ddessneresescesecesves 500,000.00 
Other bonds to secure U. S. deposits, 

$211,460; to secure postal savings, 

SEY dkcdeghapeesevecenss coonan's 881,460.00 
i, Ge. BE Bsc cece cceccctcnce 25,000.00 
Premiums on U. 8S. bonds........... 251,035.00 
Bonds, securities, etc............... 1,763,253.24 
Banking house.............se+e0. ++. 2,200,000.00 
Other real estate owned............ 425,592.84 
Due from national banks (not reserve 

GOD  v.cccccddscccsccccaccaseées 2,919,742.91 
Due from State and private banks 

and bankers, trust companies, and 

SR BAN 000 ov cevceroveccsecs 1,335,173.32 
Checks and other cash items........ 88,830.25 
Exchanges for Clearing House....... 9,358,055.35 
Notes of other national banks...... 100,000.0u 
Fractional paper currency, nickels, 

GD GIB ccccccsccccccccccocscess 1,302.76 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 

CEN nnatndcerncbdacedevucieesas 10,428,732.10 

Legal-tender noteS.........e.eeee+ 1,500,000.00 


Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treas- 
urer (5 per cent. of circulation).. 
United States bonds sold under agree- 


209,400.00 


ment to re-purchase.............. 970,000.00 
Due from U. S. Treasurer.......... 176,000.00 
Customers’ liability under letters of 

EN nial at dass Soe aaa a eg iow mae 122,327.72 

ee Le eT ee $79,088,412.53 
LIABILITIES. 

Guetta ae SORE Bhs vccccccvcccscss $5,000,000.00 
ARERR SCS 8,000,000.00 
ndivided profits, less expenses and 

“laa i cthans saa menioeahts ess 1,759,752.60 
National banknoteg outstanding...... 8,900,200.00 
Due to otber national banks........ 19,378,670.40 
Due to State and private banks and 

BEE 6ts00scosnnckhdcasobaresese 6,578,441.66 

a = ‘ust companies and savin; 

Coccccccccccccccocos 7,073,448.43 





8 
Dividends unpaid 4,145.50 
Individual deposits subject to check eat aes 


mand certificates of Go peoene 
Time certificates of deposit.......... 250,000.00 
Ac ted GRIER. o cccccncccseccesces 2,574,031.97 
Cashier’s checks outstanding........ 640,509.74 
United States deposits.............. 147,545.63 
Postal savings deposits.............. 508 


260. 84 
Deposits of U. S. disbursing officers 351,864.66 
Letters of credit.........eeeeeeeeees 122,327.72 
Reserved for taxes (balance to cred- 


PE EE RCT RET LAE 139.74 
United States bonds sold under agree- 

ment to re-purchase..........++ ee 970,000.00 

TD o.v.ccctnccanccansesadectans $79,088,412.53 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

I, LEWIS L. CLARKB, President of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above 
statement is true to the best of my knowledge and 
belief. ‘LEWIS L. CLAR 

President. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 9th day 
of March, 1914. ROY MURCHIE 

[{Seal. 7 Notary Public. 
Notary Public, Kings County, 4 

Certificate filed in New York County, 49. 
Correct—Attest: 


CLAUS A. SPRECKEIS, 
EDW. BURNS, 
P. A. 8. FRANKLIN, 


Directors. 





SPECIAL SPECIAL 
TYPEWRITER RIBBONS, CARBON PAPER 


For 30 days we will supply the consumer with 
any color or width typewriter ribbon at the 
manufacturer’s price, $5.00 per dozen. Try our 
Carbon Pay at the introductory price, $1.00 
per hundred sheets. Remit full amount by ex 
press or money order. 


Livingston Typewriter Co. 261 Broadway, N. Y. 





It is now reported that a protective | 


committee or bureau may be formed. 
Dispatches from Chicago say that rail- 
way managers in the West “are giving 
attention to a suggestion recently made 
that they form an organization to keep 
a close watch upon the plans of all rail- 
ways, especially any schemes designed 
to bleed a great system by the sale of 
collateral lines at absurdly high fig- 
ures.” They point, it is said, to the 
Frisco and New Haven systems “as ex- 
amples of what might have been pre- 
vented if there had been an active and 


watchful organization to step in at the | 


proper moment.” 

It is possible that the “suggestion” 
was our own. Whether it was or not we 
hope that such an organization will be 
formed. 


YOAKUM EMERGES 


B. F. Yoakum has emerged from the 
obscurity which he sought several 
months ago, and in letters of about 
2000 words is advising the committees 
of Congress and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission about the regulation 
of railroads and their securities. 

B. F. Yoakum was chairman of the 
board of the Frisco railroad system 
when that system went into bankruptcy. 
An official inquiry by the commission 
showed that the chief cause of the col- 
lapse had been the loading of purchased 
subsidiaries upon the back of the orig- 
inal company, and that this loading had 
yielded large profits to Yoakum, sev- 
era! directors associated with him, and 
two or three of the company’s execu- 
tive officers. For example, Yoakum, 
with eight directors or officers, bought 
one railroad property for $3,891,000 and 
sold it to their company for a profit of 
$3,000,000. In this case, Yoakum’s in- 
vestment was $300,000, and it yielded 
a profit of $228,413. There were many 
operations of this kind, Yoakum and 
his fellow directors and officers acting 
both as sellers and as buyers, and an 
incomplete investigation showed $7,038,- 
000 of these personal profits. 

We do not see why the commission or 
a Congress committee should want ad- 
vice from Yoakum. His offer of it is an 
exhibition of what those who some- 
times use slang call “nerve.” Those to 
whom the offer has been made might 
with propriety give him advice about 
restitution. 


The following dividends are an- 
nounced: 


American Agricultural Chemical Company, 
preferred, quarterly, 1% per cent; common, 
quarterly, 1 per cent, both payable April 15. 

Remington Typewriter Company, first = 
ferred, quarterly, 1% per cent; second 
a quarterly, 2 per cent, both oapakie 
Ap 

D. C. Heath & Company, < ‘ore quarterly, 
1% per cent, payable April 

American Public Utilities ia7-7 preferred, 
quarterly, 1% per cent; common, re % 
of one per cent, both payable April 

American Telephone and ~ Resend ‘CGenpans. 
$2.00 per share, payable April 15. 

Union Pacific Railroad Company, extra, com- 
mon, payment postponed from April 1 to July 1. 

Nipissing ‘Mines Gumpane, quarterly, 5 per 
cent, payable April 

La Rose Mor Anoed Mines Company, quar- 
terly, 2% per cent, payable April 20. 
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3,303,575.24 | 972,327.26 
3,367,026.27 + 1,003,255.03 4 








FIRE INSURANCE Co. 
































[____4,069,140.67 1.252.267.06 
L 4.310,836.19 257,058.25 \ 
| 4.500,.404.12 1.322,978.14 \ 
ri 4.861,149.8! 1408,681, 54 \ 
i 5.196,017.46 1.510 064.23 \ 
[ 5,.553,270.70 1,578,330 82 1 
[__5.725. 809.34 1.654.504.81 \ 
L 6,097. 887.20 1,700,761.60  \ 
[ _6,250.526.89 | 1,703,433.67 \ 





TOTAL LIABILITIES $2,797,093.22 
POLICY HOLDERS SURPLUS $3,453,433.67 











Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
k and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used, with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 
tion of two years, 

During its existence the com- 

pany has insured property 

sk kf “f° eee $27, 219,045,826.00 
Received premiums thereon to 


ee GE ls 4 n.0ch5déseses 282,298,429.80 
Paid losses during that period 141,667,550.30 
Issued certificates of profits 

SO GOs cic cccccdcccecce 89,740,400.00 
Of which there have been re- 

GOOTIEE cccccdessspsccteecs 82,497,340.00 
Leaving outstanding at pres- 

OUD + P65 600:06020004606% 7,243,060.00 
Interest paid on certificates 

QEIBERES BO. ccccccccccccce 22,585,640.25 
On December 31, 1913, the as- 

sets of the company 

SD” Wii ccvececsceves 13, 259,024.16 


The profits of the company revert to the 
assured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
to be redeemed, in accordance with the char- 


“- 
RAVEN, Pres. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pre: 
WALTER WOOD PARSONS, 24 "Vico-Pees. 
CHARLES E. FAY, 3d Vice-Pres. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 

















UTAH COPPER COMPANY 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING OF 
STOCKHOLDERS. 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of Utah 
Copper Company will be held at the office of the 
Company, 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, in the 
State of New Jersey, on Friday, the 24th day of 
April, 1914, at two o’clock p. m., for the -pur-- 
pose of electing a Board of Directors of said 
Company, and for the consideration and transac- 
tion of such other business as may properly come 
before the meeting. 

The transfer books of the stock of the Com- 
pany will be closed at three o’clock p. m., on the 
3rd day of April, 1914, and reopened upon the 
final adjournment of the meeting. 

Dated, New York, March 20, 1914. 


SPENCER PENROSE, Secretary. 
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regarding hotels everywhere. 


inquiries by mail to 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Give me information— 
About 


WHERE ARE YOU GOING THIS 
EASTER? 


The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly 
answer all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or 
business; the best hotels, large or small; the best routes to reach 
them, and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domestic and 
foreign. 


The Department is under the supervision of the BERTHA 
RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and favorably known 
because of the personal knowledge possessed by its management 
Offices at McAlpin Hotel, 34th St. 
and Broadway, New York, and the St. 
Orleans, La., where personal inquiry may be made. 


INFORMATION 


Charles Hotel, New 
Address 


Publishers Building, New York 








Name 





Address 




















EUROPE via THE MEDITERRANEAN 

Five tours via Azores, Madeira, ae b. — and Algier: | 

sail in June and July. 16th utes. Rat 

Johnson Tours, 210 vc. ‘baltimore Mi 
Send for 


EUROPE orye $424.9" ay» ORIENT 


booklet, free. Write today. Mediterranean route 
June 18, July 1 and 4. Montreal to Naples, June 
23. University Leadership. Party of 15. 


UNIVERSAL TOURS—A.  S5&t. Thomas, 0 Ontario. 


EUROPE, ORIENT Free detour to Greece. Co-oper 


ative. high grade Best value ever 
given. Small select parties ; a“ o- Best reterences. 


14th year, Egypt- Palestine, A une, World, Oct. 
Representative wanted, gy — Lib by. Southern 
Bureau of Travel, Box .G, Spartanburg, 8.C 


Best 
. Freston oe 














WALKING TOUR T#RORSH ps 
Private party now forming (limited) from 


. $350. Part Tours ey 











TOUR FOR! {GIRLS 
Through the wondcriands of Europe; eight Coun- 
tries! yrol; Dolomites; Opera in Mun‘: u; Motor- 
ing England and Scotland. Enchanting Motor Tour 
in the “CHA UX COUNTRY.” 
MISS WELDON, Murray Hill Hotel, New York. 


EUROPE i ae oe 


Spring and summer tours for $300, 1 5, rd °, 
1785, $1,@00 Spring tour in April. Send for 
iterature vend booklets. 


PIERCE TOURIST CO., 1478 Broadway, N. Y. 


Travel Abroad 


Select 
of Ide 








First-class thruout 


$500.00 nine weeks. 


L. HAGEMAN 
214 PARKER HILL AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 





TSSHEtt's overs 
Plan now. 5 “any emai, 


$500. June to Sept. C. *TURRELL, Prof. 
of Romance Langs., Univ. ore ‘Arizona, Tucson. 


Shoreham Sotel 
Washington 





Benen Plan. Fireproof. 
Beautifully located in the most fashionable sec- 
tion of the city, in the heart of the financial dis 
ete only one block from the Treasury’and White 
me gee, Convenient to’ everywhere. Cui- 
= and service the best. 
R. 8. DOWNS, Manager. 


ty of ten sail July 9. Send for booklet 
our. 








ANCHOR LINE 
SCOTLAND AND IRELAND 
Twin Screw Steamships.. 
Cameronia, Caledonia, California aad Columbia 
Sailing Every Saturday from "New York 


Time of Ocean Trip; 7 Bese 
Splendid accommodation; excellent service 
MODERATE RATES 


For general information, sailings and rates 


ddress 
Henderson Brothers General Agents 








21-24 STATE ST., NEW YORK. 








Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK 
Broadway at 54th Street 


Near 50th St. Subway and 53d St. Elevated 


7Tth.Ave. 

cars from 
Penn’a 
Station 


New and 
Fireproof 


Strictly 
First Class 


Rates 
Reasonable 
$2.50 
With 
Bath 
and up 


Send for 


10 Minutes 
Walk to 
40 Theatres 


H. P. STIMSON 


Formerly with Hotel Imperial 





Booklet | 





IN THE INSURANCE 
WORLD 
BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 











NOT OUT OF THE USUAL 


A traveling acquaintance, with 
knowledge of our long connection with 
all branches of the insurance business, 
especially in an advisory capacity, sat 


| in the same railway coach seat with us 


one day lately and frankly admitted 
that he wished to use a part of the 
time we give to our morning paper on 
such trips in securing some information 
and advice on the subject of life in- 
surance. That theme never grows old 
with us and, therefore, we made no 
sacrifice in postponing to.a later hour 
the companionship of the newspaper 
for so good a service. 

Stated briefly, this was his case: He 
is thirty-six years old; married; has 
three children, all girls under the age 
of ten; receives a salary of $2700 a 
year as teller in a large bank; lives 
comfortably but not extravagantly; 
keeps up his end in a limited social set; 
pays for a pew; sends two children to 
a modest little local private school; is 
paying for the home in which he lives 
and succeeds in saving, net, only an in- 
significant proportion of his income. The 
unpaid balance on his house is something 
less than $5000, secured by two mort- 
gages and the requisite fire insurance 
protection. His personal insurance con- 
sists of a $5000 accident and health 
policy in a good company at a cost of 
$25 a year, and a certificate for $2000 
in a fraternal insurance order at a 
steadily increasing cost annually. 

He wanted to know what we thought 
of his personal insurance equipment. 
We answered that the accident end of 
it was excellent and, under the circum- 
stances, reasonably sufficient, but that 
the life insurance portion ef it was 
sadly deficient, both as to quantity and 
quality. 

To us his situation seemed perilous. 
In the event of his death under natural 
conditions, the $5000 of accident in- 
surance would yield nothing. The fra- 
ternal certificate may or may not be, at 
that time, collectible at its face. At 
best, it lacks all the guarantees essen- 
tial to a life insurance contract. What 
were the hazards and who was risking 
them? Death would cut off the family’s 
income, and there was a debt against 
the home of about $5000. The wife and 
children, all females, and all incapable 
of making a living, were carrying the 
risk. It is quite evident that this man 
had been thinking on the situation and 
that he had some misgivings as to the 
possible results. He must have realized 
that a possible $2000 would not balance 
| the books closed at the order of death. 

What was the remedy? 
| Nothing less than the investment of 
) every dollar he was saving annually in 
| old-line legal reserve life insurance, 

carrying loan and cash values and ex- 
| tended insurance provisions. Not endow- 
| ment insurance, not limited-payment in- 
| surance—these in his case required too 
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much premium—but good, old-fashioned 
ordinary life insurance, granting the 
greatest amount of protection for the 
smallest amount of premium. His in- 
come, responsibilities, and age exclude 
him from the higher priced forms of | 
life insurance. 

This man actually needs not less than | 
$10,000 of life insurance of sterling | 
quality. His death at this time would | 
ruin his family. 

He saves at present less than $150 | 
a year. A policy for $5000 in a good | 
company will cost him about $135 a/| 
year. If he lives twenty years, its cash | 
value will be worth about $1700. The | 
annual dividends over the whole period | 
will easily average fifteen per cent of | 
the premium, or about $400 more, a 
total of $2100 return on $2700, making | 
the probable cost of the insurance, net, | 
$600 or about $30 a year for $5000— | 
six dollars per thousand. 

Are you in this man’s class? 








The fire waste during February in | 
the United States and Canada is esti- | 
mated at $21,744,200—nearly $800,000 | 
a day. | 

Politics is responsible for an effort 
being made in the New York Legisla- 
ture to abolish the useful office of State 
Fire Marshal. 


It may be of interest to some read- | 
ers to know at how low a rate the best | 
constructed buildings can be insured. 
The rate on the Woolworth Building. | 
New York is 31% cents per $100 of | 
insurance for three years. 

As the result of the enactment of 
Kentucky’s impossible fire insurance | 
rating law nearly all the fire insurance 
companies have suspended business in | 


that state and owners of burnable prop- | FE 


erty the policies on which are expiring 
are in a perilous situation. The number 
of these will increase daily. 

The Massachusetts Industrial Acci- 
dent Board, charged with the adminis- 


tration of the workmen’s compensation | 


law, have ruled that employers must 
mail or deliver compensation due te | 
their injured workmen at the homes of 
the latter, except in such cases where | 
workmen have waived that provision. | 


The New York Insurance Department | 
recently licensed the American Mutual | 


Compensation Insurance Company of | | 


New York City, the first organization | 
of its kind in the state. It is authorized | 


to write compensation, employers’ lia-| | 


bility, public liability and teams and 


trucks property damage insurance. The | 


company begins with a membership of | 
about eighty employers with 25,000 em- 
ployees. 


The Insurance Department of New | 


York has requested the fire insurance | 


companies under that jurisdiction to | 
file with the department not later than 
April 1, 1914, the minimum annual and | 
term (three and five years) rates on | 
private dwellings, barns, summer | 
dwellings, and apartment houses in the 
cities and villages of the state. It is 
evident from the form of the request 
that the department is making an effort 
to ascertain the methods used by dif- 


ferent companies in rating these risks. | 























Delightful Home Communities On 
Long Island’s North Shore 


ERE you will enjoy scenery as delightful and 
romantic as any to be found in the wilds of 
Canada. Lovers of the country, imbued 

with the marvelous landscape spread out before 


them, have built homes and established colonies 


in the midst of this artist’s paradise. 


A thick growth of old trees stretches from the 


water’s edge to the very summit of high hills, from 


which is unfolded before one’s eyes a panorama of 
water views, green fields and the sky line of New 
York City beautifully outlined on the western 
horizon. 


The easy access of the north shore villages to the 
Pennsylvania Station, in New York, via the Long 
Island Railroad, in conjunc- 
tion with these most perfect 
home communities, make this 
section unequalled for the car- 
rying out of the country home 
idea. 


‘A full description of all Long Island, 
with pictures showing the character of the 
country, will be found in the book published 
by the Long Island Railroad, which will 
be mailed on receipt of ten cents to cover 
postage. 

Address the General Passenger Agent, 
Room 371, Pennsylvania Station, New 
York. 
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Romances of Modern Business 


The American romance is in the large office buildings and the marts of trade; it is the 
romance of great achievements in commerce, in industrial leadership. And it is a 
The child of the world’s nations is leading them!—ARNOLD 


wonderful romance! 
BENNETT. 


The Story of a Mattress 


NSPIRATION comes to us in 

odd ways. The flash of genius 

may be given flame by a prosaic 
happening; masterful strokes of 
success receive impetus from a cas- 
ual incident. 

So when an old Frenchman of a 
quarter of a century ago fidgeted in 
the pew of his provincial church and 
wondered why worship of the Al- 
mighty must be attended with hard 
benches he was approaching a gen- 
uine service to the world. 

The Gallic squire did not create a 
new religion, nor conceive an im- 
proved form of worship, nor rise in 
rebellion against prayer and medita- 
tion; but while the priest was chant- 
ing the Litany, he thought out of a 
way of assisting churchgoers to a 
more serene spirit of prayer through 
physical comfort. 

Which was strictly in accord with 
his piety. For the Frenchman’s 
thought has paved the way to church 
comfort, as well as home luxury. 

But that was in France twenty- 
five years ago, and we are concerned 
with the present time in the United 
States of America. And if we look 
for our modern reflex of the old 
Frenchman’s inspiration, we shall 
find it in the Ostermoor Mattress. 

This story has to do with the ro- 
mance of the Ostermoor. A romantic 
history this mattress has, with its - 
inception in a quaint village in Brit-* 
tany, over,-the sea, and the story 
shifting .to America and involving: 
some representative Americans: 

The old Frenchman who thought 
out a way to make pew cushions for 
churches little realized that his idea 
would make a great business in far- 
away America. But he knew that 
stuffed cushions would be unsatis- 
factory for church purposes. So he 
conceived the idea of a cushion— 
built and not stuffed. 

A few years later, the idea was 
sold to an American. Eventually it 
came into the hands of Ostermoor & 
Company, then a very small concern. 
The built cushion was recognized as 
a promising article. 

Mr. M. G. Ostermoor and Mr. Ed- 
win A. Ames in a modest way began 
making church cushions. They reno- 


vated old ones as well. In those days 
they did not mind taking small jobs. 
Later they developed the idea and 
made a mattress. A small trade was 
built up with hotels and hospitals; 
but the business was limited. 

Just then fate turned a lucky card 
for the owners of the Ostermoor 
patent when a well-known advertis- 
ing agent had his attention directed 
to the new kind of mattress. He had 
never seen anything like it before. 
He saw at once its scientific side, 
its practical qualities for general ap- 
peal. 

In a few days, the agent called at 
the small office of Ostermoor & Com- 
pany. He urged Mr. Ames to expend 
at least two hundred dollars in ad- 
vertising the only mattress that was 
built and not stuffed. That was in 
1895. 

The suggestion was not even taken 
seriously. Today Mr. Ames tells of 
this with: relish. 

“T had so little faith in advertising 
that it took this agent nearly three 
months to induce me to dig down in 
my jeans and produce the two hun- 
dred dollars,” he relates in his char- 
acteristic way. “He had explained 
over and over again that I would be 
exploiting my mattress and neces- 
sarily creating a demand for it, but 
at that time I could not see the logic 
of it. 

“And when the agent showed me 
the copy and told me he intended 
spending all my money for a half- 
page in one magazine—well, what I 
thought of him wouldn’t be esthetic 
publicity. 

“But my surprise can be imagined 
when in a few days .the orders from 
that one advertisement amounted to 
nearly one thousand dollars. Natur- 
ally, I continued to increase my ad- 
vertising appropriation until we 
were using some thirty national 
magazines. 

“When I tell merchants that my ad- 
vertising appropriation has reached 
two hundred thousand dollars a year, 
and that my business has been built 
up through national magazine adver- 
tising, there is little need of anyone 
asking if I am a believer in national 
magazine advertising.” 





The Ostermoor Company not long 
ago celebrated the twenty-first an- 
niversary of its organization. The 


_ first three years of its business life 


were meager; for the Ostermoor 
Mattress, like many other advertised 
commodities, had a modest begin- 
ning and a struggle during its early 
existence. ; 

A dynamic force must be brought 
into the making of the success of a 
commercial product. This stirring 
influence—need it be said?—is the 
power to tell the people what the 
merchant has, and to tell them in a 
way that will command attention, in- 
terest, and confidence. 

The success of the Ostermoor Mat- 
tress is a striking example of the 
application of this influence to busi- 
ness. 

Eighteen years ago, the Ostermoor 
Mattress was first advertised in a 
national magazine. Since then its 
makers have consistently advertised 
in the magazines of national circula- 
tion. Today it is seldom that you lie 
down in a hotel, club, or home with- 
out reposing on an Ostermoor. 

Mr. Ames and his business asso- 
ciates freely give magazine advertis- 
ing credit for their success. Hear 
him further: 

“Our business has grown beyond 
our fondest expectations. As an ex- 
ample, I might state we did more 
business during the month of Octo- 
ber, 1913, than we did during the 
entire year of 1896. And as the busi- 
ness was built entirely upon maga- 
zine advertising, we, naturally, feel 
indebted to the magazines.” 

But it is not sufficient merely to 

tell of the success achieved by the 
Ostermoor Company through the 
force of national magazine adver- 
tising; for the same power has per- 
formed another service. This is the 
scope of its achievement for the buy- 
ing public. 
- The Ostermoor has brought com- 
fort to thousands, has lightened the 
weariness of travel and lessened the 
strain of sickness. It is an important 
feature of our present-day contribu- 
tions to comfort and happiness. 
Such products have more than a com- 
mercial mission. 


This is one of a series of articles that is being published to show 


how magazine advertising is serving the public. 

















